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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next ANNUAL MEET-- 
ING of oe Association va be held at EXETER, commencing 


on WEDN = co Anges 1869. 
President ORGE G STOKES, D.C.L., Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian 2 — of Mathematics in the "Universit of Cam: 
bridge. lecretaries — Professor Hinst, F.R.S.; Dr. T. 
THoMsoN, F.R.S. Assistant ry—O. Grirrita, Esq. 
ral Treasurer—W. Sroveamodae, Esq. 8. 
to read — be sent to the 


er en ee arta 
nformation abou ements mi 0 
Aid from the Local Secretaries Jeoel Arvang Extis, Esq Est, J.C 


BowrtnG, Esq., and the Rev. R. Kirwan), Exeter. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
The Council propose to sgpcind Px Professors or Readers (the 
title to be conferred being in each case at the discretion of the 
Couns 1) in the three following subjects: (1) Juris 
2) Roman Law ; (3) Constitutional Law and 





for these appointments (two of which may be held together, and 
me Caeeee o ~—— will commence in Sepoher next) are requested 
heir applications 7 testimonials, on or before 

FRIDAY e 23rd inst., he Secretary, at the Office of the 


College, where further information & ¥ obso be obtain wt 
July 8th, 1869. anaee & ‘tite Council. 


HE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 





President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING for 1969 will be held at BURY 
8T. EDMUNDS, TUESDAY, July 20, to TUESDAY, July 27. 
President of the Meeting. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS of BRISTOL. 
Presidents of Sections. 
tiquities—The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, F.S.A. 
Architecture—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. 
History—The Ven. LORD ARTHUR HERVEY. 
TUESDAY, July 20.—Inaugural Meeting in the Town Hell. 


at 12°30. The Mayor's Déjedner. Discourse on the Abbe: 
uins by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A. Evening Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, July 21.—Excursion to Clare, Melford, Laven- 
ham, and Kentwell. Evening Meeting. 
THURSDAY, July 22.—Meeting of Members. Meetings of Sec- 
tions. Reception by the President of the Meeting at Ickworth. 
Conversazione in the Museum. 
rane, July 23.—Meetings of Sections. — to the Bury 
hurches and Hardwick. Evening Meetii 
me. RDAY, July 24.—Excursion to Pramlingham and I h. 
Reception by the Mayor of Ipswich. ve 
MONDAY, July 26.—Excursion to Honghlay Castle, Woolpit, 
Hesset, &c. Conversazione in the Museui 
TUESDAY, July 27.—Meetings of Sections. a Concluding 
Meeting in the Town Hall. 
A Temporary Museum will be formed in Ww Lecture Hall of 
the Athenszeum— Director, Mr. C. Tucker, F.S.A. 
Tickets for the Meeting—for Gentlemen (not transferable), One 
Guinea ; for Ladies (transferable), Half-a-Guinea. 
Secretary of the Local Committee—E. M. Dewing, Northgate- 
street, Bary St. Edmunds. 
Offices of the a be ae Burlington street, London, W. 


BENJAMIN "WILLSHER, Secretary and Librarian. 


ARADAY MEMORIAL— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (not to exceed Five Guineas) received by 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES, at_the Office, Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, W.; at the Bank of glan url - 
gardens, and at the several Branches of the London and 
minster Bank. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
Bedford-square, London. eee rwennr: first SESSION will 
“Pre on WED ESDAY, October 
jpectuses may be obtained at cope College. 
ct)’ > ae MARTINEALU, Hon. Sec. 


\OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK.—A ote 
number of LAY AE ie will be admitted at the 
mencement of the SESSION, October 1, 1869.—Applications to be 
addressed to Dr. Ancvus, College N.W. 


HAVELOCK SCHOLARSHIPS. -— College, 

nt’s Park.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are now vacant ; 
one for Christian Young Men preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service. aan the other for Young Men intend to go as Mis- 
sionaries to Indie. .Fee particulars, apply to Dr. Ancvs, College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 











ALLINGTON ‘HALL, near NORTHAMPTON. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
MRS. SHARP. 

MASTERS :—Music and Singing, Mr. SypNey Smits, of Lon- 
=) Ry Ly Braprorp Ronee, the eminent Water-colour 
, Mr. ALrrep Dorrett; French and German, 
dics. Dallington Hall is situated in a healthy 
= lity, and has attached to it several acres of pleasure grounds. 
The Principat has had many years’ ex 


HE MEMBERS of the AERONAUTICAL 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN will meet, at the Societ; 

of Arts, on WEDNESDAY, the EO inst., for the ending and 

Discussion of Papers. The Chair will be taken at 8 P 

Gentlemen who may desire +0 iy present may apely to me by 


letter, 
‘ FRED. W. BREAREY, Hon. Sec. 
_Maidenstone-hill, Blackheath, 8.E. 


aE SY. JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, 
ears’ experience in the Education of Young 
inte . lowe hool es . faba, next September, to open 
tt PREPARATORY 8 CHO 
od may 


din House, Slough. 
Prospectus, con be obtained by 
gppucation to Mesere Wie LiiaMs & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 
A LADY, experienced in Tuition, wishes for 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT to instruct Children over ten years 
of age. Be nee oak English, French, German, Music 


and 
Si , fi 501. Ad Bera, 31, Cornhill, 
finging. ¥8 na alary, from to 60l.—Address Beta, '3 rn! 


DUCATION at WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Man HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s. ert 
omens Principal of *Nelson. College, New Zealan 
CELYN OAKLEY, B.A., Trinity Coll 
Geadente tn Choastoal Honours, BREPA E BO 
versities, Public Schools, and Pr 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Bricuton. 

—Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on TUES- 
DAY, August 17th. He has a few VACANCIES. res 
Pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local evtatantions held 
;, Ba pene Se ly,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 


AM MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in a 

ealthy Country parish, about 36 miles from London, is 
Baucatine his two Sons, ages 18 and 15, with he assistance of a 
first-class University Tutor, and d would be be glad to receive two 
others of similar ages, to Educate with them as Companions. 











e, Cambridge, 
8 for the Uni- 




















Terms inclusive, 70 Guineas per annum. — Address W. J., Mr. 

Boardman’ 8. North-street, Bishop Stortford. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 28th, there will be an BEA 

INATION for oo Classical Exhibitions, value 301, each, to 


held i in the Colleg . 
‘andidates must be under fifteen on July 28th. 
For particulars, apply to the Heap Master. 


IASTBOURNE.—An Oxford M.A., married, 
and in Holy Orders, with seven ta * experience in tuition, 

receives a few BOYS, between 7 and 14, to prepare fer the —_— 

Schools.—For terms, address coer ‘Bradfield, Reading. 


TAMMERING, STUTTERING, &c. PER- 
MANENTLY CURED.—Foreign or Defective Pronuncia- 
tion Correct: oice, respiration, elocution, and action regu- 
DEAF-MUTES jae to Complete Works on 
‘UNIVERSAL ALPHAB (to Subscribers 152. os. pest 
free).—Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, 18, Harrington-square, N. W. 


UFFIELD HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Lower Norwood, Surre: a inclusive. Masters attend 

for Literature, Music, Singing, . Painting, Pengliah 
an Languages. Eng 











German and Ttalian 
to Mrs. and Miss Richarpson as above. 


O GOVERNESSES and TEACHERS.—At 


the request of several Ladies ed in Tuition, Dr. HEINE- 
MANN, Profeaso r and Lecturer ‘at the Crystal Palace School of 








various parts of London and Suburbs. The Classes mee a 
Terms moderate.—For particulars apply to Dr. Hernemann, 21, 
Northumberland-place, Bayswater. 





CHOLASTIC.—A ScHooLMasTER irom 4 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS is ready to introduce 
qualified Party to his connexion. The School has not contained 

a less number than 100 Boarders for the last twelve years. 
oo returns are over 4 a po ge meg a ones must be ps 
pared to pay down 3,000. i and I a 
are alone worth the money. 7 Apoly to S. 8. Sar 

























































Mss, GLYN (Mrs. E. 8. Dattas) announceg 
she is now in London, and will teach, READING 

—_ ELOCUT LON, during her leisure from Publi 
to Statesmen, Clergymen and Barristers, as well | as to 
Letters to be addressed to Mrs. E. 8. aes, care of MAGES, 
Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


AS CRUISE to SOUTHERN LATITUDES 

URING the WINTER MONTHS.—A first-class ie, 
fitted bs a elegant Yacht style, is to leave England (Sout 
toa eo _ 15th_of OCTOBER 





es 


and toreturn about ‘the 15th of 
© avoid the Winter. the ship will cruise in the fi 
latitudes of the North and South Atlantic (from 30 deg. N. to 30 
deg. S. sy: Visits to Oporto, C: ibraltar, Madeira, 
le Verde Islands, Bahia, ° Rio, ~; Helena, ke. 
The highest medical authorities recomm se as the i 


en! 
it opportunity ever offered for poral health, and no ex- 
1 8 gh pleasure t trip. The 


—. 


s several already 
rs lim: ited, ark applica- 
2 pacdeaery. The list wilt be ol cloned 4 on the oth 9 

For other details and passage, apply to Messrs. G. W. EAT- 
LEY & Co., 23, Regent-street, Feterioo- place, S.W. 





ECRETARYSHIP.—Wantep, by a Graduate 
a S by see High Testimonials and unexceptionable Refer- 
pe given. Address B.A. Oxon, care of Messrs. Grindlay 

& £'Go. » 55, $5, Par! ment-street, London, 8. W. 


EPORTER and SUB-EDITOR.—A 
thmcnshiy 9 competent Person elma immediately on ona 
—_ Count; ny Paper.—Address, stating terms, Qualifications, 
fo RG. essrs. Adams & Francis, 39, Fleet-street, London, 








— PRESS.—LeEADER Writers WANTED.— 


Address, inclosing Specimens, and gy lowest terms 
Articie, to V-£.R.1., Post-office, Canterbury. aed 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, for a leading Coun- 
try Paper, a Gentleman to fill the position of SUB-EDITOR 
and wis -EPORTER. | His duties would inetate: the rtes 
of a Week and 1 Local and ral Artic! 
ppl , letter, to Sounmat, wa = Cc. Mitchell & Co, 12 and 
13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E..C 


J OURNALIST of eeckines and Character 

esires on Aved patmend as EDITOR, or ASSISTANT 
EDITON: vot hs? ¥--< .—Address X.X., care of Davies & 
Co., Advertising pa ‘inch-lane, Cornhill. 


O PUBLISHERS.—An ex mperienced Traveller 
is OPEN to an ENGAGEMEN Address Arua, The 
Bookseller Office, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ITH PUBLISHERS who have as yet no 
direct connexion with t! Counter, Trade, the Advertiser 

(a Traveller) would like to COMMUNIC ICATE. His 

with the su’ ject is beatae his emneesenpe varied and extensive, 

his Address L., 188, Fleet-street, EC. 


iO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A ver- 
ca hte Ran nd Etec. eas Pi cen 
Universal Advertising Oftoes 32, Castle-street, Liverpool. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAEINGES, COPY- 
GHTS, &. Valued for Transfer, 
rite by Mr. Perry Valuer of Literary trary Property, 
t to the Trade, 48, P. 





























Ligeie J aeer 4-NEWSPAPER.—One or Two 
phir Hotel uvesenion ees Auras Povle’s, Fleet- 





A "| VEE TS.—A First-class CAN- 
Yana WA Log for , Weekly Nowspeger | spt a Monthly 

~ ine. State particulars of experience, &c.—Address A. D.8., 
office, eerste 


a\T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 
Verbatim Shorthand Re r and —T Writer 


d 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. ferences.—Address A., 8, Led- 
bury-road, Bayswater, London. 








Aldersgate-st 
HE NATURAL SCIENCES. — ALFRED W. 





BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer at the West- 
minster Hospital : we on GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, and BOTANY, to Schoo! Candidates 


and 
(Ladies or Gentlemen) onan for the Scientific Examinations 
“ = jgatea University.—Address 3, Park Village East, Lon- 
on, N.1 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
See arate teats Oy guste Es 

Complete Course of Lessons. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


(CONFERENCES sur les DIFFICULTES 
qu’on peut rencontrer en LISANT les OUVRAGES des 
ECRIVAINS harart mod Anciens et Modernes.—Dr. 
DON, Prof Fran¢ai 
(opposite Charing oe Station). 
FINISHING LESSONS either at Pupils’ Residence, or at 443, 
Strand, W.C. 








CLAU- 
443, STRAND, W.C. 











DUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE. 

—The PASTOR of a charming little Town hopween Bergerac 

and Bordeaux, a Licentiate in Letters and_Theo! wishes to 

receive Two or Three Young Gentlemen as BOAR . They 

would enjoy the comforts of family life, a delicious climate, and 
thorough tuition in Freuch, German, and the Refer- 





HE ee LIBRARIES, 307, , Regent: | 1 
accordi Si: y red All th Guines to any Books, E ‘Ene: 
e sup ui) e ew - 

lish, French, 00 apply Fea mediately on Saag | 4 
"List of New Publicati ons free. — 

*,* Glenrance Catalogue of Surplus B ‘pooks offered for Sale at 
tly reduced prices may also be , on application.— 
Gratis, reduced pr Hopesor’s, and pd & Or.ey’s United 





ences given and required. — For further information, address 
E. Tuomas, Esq., The Butts, Brentford, Middlesex. 


XUM 


* | 7 oxpox LIBRARY. — The Library is now 
CLOSED at half-past 6 instead of at 6 r.«. as heretofore. 

By order 4s the Committee 

July 5th, 309. ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian. 


O LECTURERS. — WANTED, for the 
yt or more LECTURERS fora special subject ; 














m' Speakers ; Cm men 
¥ t be arranged so as not to interfere with parish work.— 
“a ress, stating name, references, previous werk and qualifica- 
thong. “ ALPHA,” care of Moons. Hammond & Nephew, 3, 
Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 





LITERARY anal Ti il be hapertgare 
TUTIONS.—Mr. HENRY D Ss septa 
aan abe Sater ESTUDY, is an as DY, as applicable P a 


Eloquence.’—Address 43, C 
|] RAUGHTSMAN. — EMPLOYMENT | 
OFFERED to aclever GEOGRAPHICAL DRAUGHTS:. 


je, and depict suimal and y 








Misieal Ea 
house, pleasantly situated, 
Renae le dogg er oapabil ty. Terms, Twelve G Gui 





Libraries, 307, t-street, near the Po! 


—Address Mrs. S., care of Henry Greenwood, Adve! 
Liverpool. 
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HE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—In consider- 
ation of a small emolument, a Gentleman would undertake 
the EDITING of a Country Paper, and write the Local and 
General Articles, in a superior style. The handling of proper sub- 
jects of local leaders with ability, tact, and vigour is in ray 
necessary to the character and standing of a Provincial Journa 
and in this way the Advertiser (an e rienced Journalist) is con- 
fident of doing good service, and of materially improving the 
operty as a source of revenue. — Address, F. M., 27, Charrington- 
street, Oakley Square, London. 
NY IDLAND RAILWAY. —MEETING of the 
ROYAL poetog eyeAL and HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES at MANCH 
Ordinary First and rect a Return Tickets issued to Man- 
chester on SATURDAY, July 17th, and intervening days, will be 
available for returning up to and including MONDAY, July 26th. 
The Midland Company’s Trains run between LONDON (St. 
Pancras Station) and MANCHESTER, on Week-days, as under: 
To Manchester. 
A.M, A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. 
ST. PANCRAS dep. 615 90 100 1145 30 440 
KENTISH TOWN ,, - 96 106 1151 36 446 
MANCHESTER arr. 12315 2°40 30 5'5 85 9°40 
From Manchester. 
A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
MANCHESTER” dep. 655 945 10 330 65°30 
KENTISH TOWN arr. 120 240 635 830 1040 
ST. PANCRAS wo Ws 245 640 835 10°45 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, June, 1869., 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and § per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMP! ANY, LIMIT 
Subscribed Capital, £750, oe 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at = E 
and for six years an bas ards, at 6 per cent. per annum 
terest payable half- ae rd by cheque, or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may be desire: 
cAPplications ne vyarticulars to be made at the Office “3 the 
ompany, Pali Old Broad-street, London. 


R,. A. CAMERON, hetiens 








By order, 











} ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
orated by Royal Charter, 1847.—LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS issued upon Adelaide and bo principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR, Swords, Spears, 
P Pistols, Black-Letter Bibles, and other Antiquities for 
SALE; also, very valuable Series of Papal Bronze Medals from 
St. Peter, all with Portraits on obv.; very rare Coins, &. — 
Addr ess Asuovr, North British Advertiser, dinburgh. 


AN. ARTIST will be happy to SELL. Small, 
nal OIL PAINTINGS, at 10s. each ; WATER-COLOUR 

SKETCHES (Landscapes), 5s. each.—Address Artist, care of 

Messrs. maaan, Booksellers and Stationers, 1, North-street, 


Brighto 
N INEVEH.—A STATUETTE of SEN- 
NACHERIB, 12in. high; has been modelled with great 
care fromthe Nineveh Marbles, now in the British Museum, and 
——- in the finest Porcelain. — Modelled and published by 
A. HAYS, 34, Museum-street, London. 


O MICROSCOPISTS.—A few Sets of Second- 

hand ACHROMATIC OBJ EOT-GLASSES (Standard Screw), 
from three inches up to one-eighth, first class, equal to new, sold 
singly or in sets. Particulars of Angular Aperture and Perform- 
ance on application to J. B. Dancer, Optician, 43, Cross-street, 
Manchester (Prize Medal for Achromatic Microscopes, Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862). 


ATH.—GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
quite New, NOW OPEN. First-class Domestic accommo- 
dation, and a unique Suite of Mineral Water Baths. 


(\HEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS. 


a owe. of oon War in the Crimea, 4 hk : 
Dean Stanley estminster Abbey; Froude’s History of Eng- 
land, Vols. 7. % 10.; Zincke’s America ; and Gata other Books, are 
now on Sale at greatly reduced prices. Cata paces gratis.—J. 
Huyton, 9, Wig endi 


THEN ZUM. —For SALE, the “15 “last 

Volumes of this first-class Publication, carefully refolded 

and stitched, at one penny per Number.—Address Tew, 10, Ely- 
sium-row, Fulham 


T° BOOKBUYE RS.— Natranr & Bonn’ s 
CATALOGUE of 2,600 Choice and Valuable BOOKS, both 
English and Foreign, is now ready. Post free for four Stamps. 
Libraries purchased. 

23, Bedford-street, Covent garden, W.C. 


rEAK or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC.- 

TACLES scientifically adapted to remedy impaired vision 
by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily, at Horne & Tuornruwaite’s, 
Opticians to the Queen, 122 and 123, Newgate-street, London.— 
Send seven stamps for amie 7 age Hints on Spectacles,’ which 
to sufferers from imperfect sight. 
































AXTER'S Ss WEDDING PR ESENTS and 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS.—EDWARD BAXTER respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his NEW STOCK for the present Season, 
which, for a Denitays and excellence of ss anship, cannot 
be surpassed. — Baxter, Dressing-Case Maker, Stationer, and 
Foreign Importer, 16, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross. 


OTANICAL DRYING PAP ER, manufac- 

tured e mprecsly for drying FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS 

and SEA-WEEDS, without changing or discharging the colour. 

It is used and recommended by all our leading Botanists. Price 

10d., 16d. and 20d. per Quire, sounane = size. 
Edward Newman, 9, et, 


| ee ee ee SOA P. 

FIELD’S “ UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d. each. Lasting fragrance 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see iat 4 


Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH 





Rish + 





guaranteed: order of your Chemist, 
C. & J. FIELD is on each 





ATALOGUE of an EXTRAORDINARY 
COLLECTION of COUNTY HISTORIES, 
FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, &c. 


including many Fine Copies of Dibdin’s and Bewick’s Works, on 
large and small paper. Such an assemblage of VALUABLE 
BOOKS are rarely offered for SALE. Below are enumerated a 
few of the Works contained in thisCatalogue. 88 pages, feap. 4to. 
double columns, free by post for six stamps. 

Baker’s Northamptonshire—Chetham Society’s Publications— 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, large paper—Eyton’s Shropshire, 
on piste paper, only three copies printed—Hoare’s Modern Wilt- 
shire, large and small paper—Jones’s Brecknockshire— King’s 
Vale Royall—Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire—Lysons'’s Magna 
Britannia, large paper, with extra tes—Nash‘s Worcestershire, 
large paper—Ormerod’s Cheshire, large paper—Owen and Blake- 
way’s Shrewsbury, large and small paper—Plot’s Staffordshire— 
= Durham, iar ge paper—Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper 

8” Du rham, large ona mma aaa Leeds, Richmond- 
shire, and Whalley, best editions, 

Bayley’s Tower of London, large paper, with 60 Original Draw- 
ings, and 200 fine and scarce Engravings—Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, with 2,200 Engravings, &c.—Burnet’s 
Own Time, with 400 fine Portraits—An extraordinary Collection 
of Caricatures—A fine © wreres of about 200 Tracts relating to 
the Civil War, '1643—60, in 5 vols.—Drummond’s Noble British 
Families—Galerie de Munich~ Gould's Humming Birds—Gran- 
ger’s Biographical History of England, with 1,300 fine Portraits— 
Gurney’s House of Gournay—Henault’ 's History of France, with 
2,000 Engravings—Jones’s Alhambra, large paper—La Cave, Ori- 
ginal Drawings by—Maclise’s Designs to ovre’s Melodies— 
Musée Francais—Original Drawings, Collections of—Proclama- 
tions of James the First’s Reign, the original Posters—Shake- 
speare’s Works, the Second, Third, and Fourth Editions—Sil- 
vestre’s Palwogra phy — Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, 
10 vols.—Vetusta Monumenta, 6 vols. &. &c. 


THOMAS HAYES, 49, Cross-street, MANCHESTER. 


FORTY THOUSAND elegantly-bound Sran- 
DARD BOOKS.—The largest, choicest, and cheapest Col- 
lection in London. A special C aonifod List, , Selected from their 
stock of Books, in extra y post for one 
stamp.—London: Bickers & Son, i: "Lelocster-square. W.Cc. 


RIZE BOOKS.— BICKERS & SON have 
now ready (by post for one stamp) a NEW CATALOGUE 
of Standard and Attractive Works specially adapted for School 
Prizes and Presents. In this List, the Books are all elegantly 
and solidly bound in calf extra or morocco, and are guaranteed 
new and perfect, while the prices are considerably under those 
charged by the Library Companies.—1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


lXHE ARCHITECT: a Weekly Illustrated 

Journal of Art, Civil Engineering, and Building.—The great 
success that has attended the publication of this Journal has ren- 
dered it necessary to remove to much larger premises, situated at 
175, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., where it is published this day, 
and will be for the future. Price per Post, 5d. ; unstamped, 4d. 
bose ao HITECT can be ordered through any News-agent or 

ookseller. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. toed 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of. 15s., of . , 463, New Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand- coloured. ‘Plates 'o 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


j »RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
J HU fg ae splendid Wee on BRITISH MOTHS, 
mublished at 32. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 
'. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- strech, London. It contains hand- 
coloured Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 























Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


R. J.C. STEVENS willSELL by AUCTION, 
pt at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, aly 16, at half-past 12 precisely, a Choice Assortment 
of CAMERAS and LENS 8, by —— aren and others— 
Printing- eet Portrait-ca Partouts, Negatives and 
others— Photo, ore Apparatus, Ls teeny tye ag Stereo- 
scopes and Slides, and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles 


‘ = view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad, 





A Small but Choice Collection of Prints by the Old Masters, 
Sormed a comma} since by an Amateur, and now con- 
ae 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILEINSOR & HODGE, Auc. 
\  tioneers af Litera atch and wos illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will ‘eo py A ION, at their House, be 13 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 13. a small 
but choice COLLECTION of. QNCLENT PRINTS, chiefly of the 
German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools, being a portion of a Col- 
lection formed ma many years since by an Amateur, and now con- 
signed from 
On view he = ‘previously. Catalogues by post on receipt of 
two stamps 


Valuable Library of the late Sir HENRY ELLIS, Knight, 
FIRS. F.S.A., de. 





rn 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Lite one erty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL CTION, at a House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, Ju age 2 19, and four fol- 
lowing days, at 1 o’clock precisely each day, the Me ary 
LIBRARY of the late Sir HENRY ELLIS, "icnigh ht Ly. 
F.8.A., Author of several learned works; comprising ks 
Angling. ino lactating the rare first edition of W Aiton Historical 
an Works — Books of Prints—Works Privately 
Ke ---8 in Black Letter—Treatises on He 
Genealogies and Family History—Publications of the Camden, 
Hakluyt and i 2 es gta hee py Hiasieated ee peeks 
—Portraits an Eng nes, &c., to 
added the Woops aH COLLEC OTTO of MANUSCRIPTS 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, interesting Autograph 
Letters, &c. 
Catalogues may be had on receipt of six stamps. 


The Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals of the late 
THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

\ tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Welli n-street, Strand (by the special request of the Testator), 
on MONDAY, July 26, and aa zs lowing days, at 1 o’clock cect 
day, the Valuable COLLECTION of Greek, Roman, Ear! 
British, Anglo-Saxon and English COINS and MEDALS y 
Gold, Silver and Copper, formed by the late THOMAS BROWN, 
Esq., late of Paternoster-row and Ludgate-hill ; comprising some 
very extraordinary pieces, as regards historical interest, high 
state of ———— and great rarity in the different series of 

Greek Silver, Roman Imperial Denarii, Roman First Brass. 
Roman Gold, Anglo-Saxon Coins, English Gold, Patterns and 
Proofs, and the memorable Medal given by Charles the First, on 
moming of his execution, to Bishop Juxon, his attendant on 
the scaffold. 





Catalogues are nearly ready. — 
Third Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S,A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 


MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
)  tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
wee Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at_their House, 13, 
abies Strand, in JULY, the THIRD PORTION of 
the Valuable aud Bxtencive LIBRARY of the Rev. THOMAS 
pera ER, M.A. F.S.A. The Collection —- snr eaporsen® 
of Barly English eaten “Old Plays, 
torial: Works, Publications o the Roxburgh e Club, Specimens of 
Typography, including the Golden Lonend y Caxton, and nume- 
x See and Curious Works i a all ge of vey ane a 

‘ati es are preparing, and may be obtained by applying 

esars. Sotheby, Wilkinso n & Hodge. 


i “a the Library of the late HENRY BRIGHT, 
—a Law Library, &c.—Five Days’ Sale. 
ESSiS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, July 15, and four following da: lays (Saturda; ‘and 
Sunday excepted), at 1 o’clock, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, in- 
cluding the iene of the late Henry Bright, Esq., of the Inner 
mae and Knoll Lodge, Malvern, and the Library of a gentle: 
deceased, removed from Torquay; comprising Walto: 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 6 vols.—Poli Synopsis, 5 yee 
grave’s State Trials, p vols.—Illustrated News, 43 vols.—Lord 
Somers’s Tracts, by Sir W. Scott, 13 vols.—Gill’s Bible, 9 naar 
Patrick and ‘Lowth’ 8 Bible, 6 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—He: 
Bible, 6 vols.—Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Waver! A 
Novels, Abbotsford edition, 12 vols.— Dickens's Works, 18 vols.— 
Swift's Works, 17 vols.—Voltaire, uvres pa 70 vols. large = 
arge paper, 1527—La Fontaine, Con’ 




















Minerals, 


M*. J.C.STEVENS willSELL by AUCTION, 
< his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent garden, on 
FR Y¥, July 23, at half-past i2 Pay PART of the COL- 
LECTION of MINERALS formed by the late Prof. CONNEL 
F.R.8., including many fine and rare specimens; also a Small 
Collection, with the large Mahogany Show-case in which they 
were contained—the Property of a Nobleman; and about 100 
other lots of Minerals, various. 
ts - view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





A Choice Library of Books, including a Large and Rare 
Collection of Works illustrated by Bewick and others; a 
Complete Set of the Shakespeare Society's Publications ; 
Early-Printed Books and Facetie ; Water-Colour Draw- 

ings by eminent Artists ; Engravings, including a Proof 

Copy of the Vernon Gallery ; Decorative China, Plate, 

Walnut-Wood Bookcase, Carved Oak and Indian Fur- 

niture, Glass, and Miscellaneous Effects. 


Mt PHILLE PS is instructed to SELL by 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 73, New Bond-street, on 

FRID in hes 16th inst., at 1 o’clock precisely, asmall LIBRA RY 
of CHOICE BOOKS; including several copies of the best editions 
of the Birds, Quadrupeds and Fables, nearly all the a illus- 
trated by wick (many very rare) — Early-Printed Books — 
Facetie—a copy of the Vernon Gallery, artists’ proofs, in five 
portfolios—a volume of rare Etchings after Paul Potter—several 
editions of Shakspeare —a complete set of the Shakespeare 
Society’s Publications—the Abbotsford Edition of Waverley— 
Early Books on Angling, &c.—2 vols. of original Oriental Draw- 
ings— Donovan's Birds, and several other fine illustrated Works, 
an —a few Nasi re Drawings by Birket Foster, David Cox 
‘opley eine © . Tayler, C. Stanfield and others ; also, a small 

Ge inet of S avres, en and Sepee China— 300 ounces of 
Plate—two Walnut-W: and property. 


May be viewed the ng and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues then had at a. Phillipes Rooms as above, 








. oe. 2 vols. old morocco—Longus, Daphnis et Chloé, 
. 0) orocco—Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, 31 vols.— 
Napoléon Te., a ey ance, 19 vols.—Roi Joseph, ‘Mémoires, 
10 vols.—Sowerb: y's tany, 36 vols.—Valpy’s Family Classi 
Library, 49 vols.—Bacon’s V yorks, 10 vols.—Morris’s British Birds, 
6 vols.—Penny Cyclopedia, 30 vols.—Hallam’s Works, 7 vols.— 
Milman’s Latin See, 6 vols. ——— 8 England, 14 vols. 
—Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.—Bingham’s Works, 
8 vols. Tice oes 's Works, 12 vols.—Johnson and Steevens’s 
Shakespeare. 31 vols.—Collier’s Shakespeare, 8 vols.—Massinger’s 
Works na be 4 vols.—Burke’s Works, 16 vols.—and many 
other d Works.—Books relating to Amerfca, Divinity, 
Classics me General Literature. Also a LAW LIBRARY, con- 
taining sets of the Law Times, Justice of the Peace, Law Maga- 
zine, Jurist, Law Journal, and Statutes at Large—Celebrated 
Trials, 6 vols. —Chitty on the Prerogatives of the Crown—Cox’s 
Crimi nal Law sae eg 6 vols.—Vesey’s Chancery Reports, 22 vols.-- 


P: 
To ibe viewed and i Catalogues had. 





This day is published, 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XXV. price 68. 





I. The Early Irish Church. 
I. Foy 4 — = ie Scholastic Philosophy. 


Ill. The > 
Wy: Mi fill om 
Vv. The Suppression of Italian Monasteri 
VI. Misunderstandings on Catholic Higher r Education. 
VII. The Life of F. Faber. 


VIII. Philosophical Axioms. 
1X. The Revolution in Spa’ 

. A Glance at Catholie B >... Politi 

XI. Roman Documents :—Cardinal i eterini’s Letter on the 
Pope’ ‘8 Civil Frincedom ; Reply of the ‘Civilta Catto- 


lica Frangais. 
XII. Notices of 5 ~ Life of Mother M: Lecky’s 
Hi of European Morals; Mr. Allies’ ie ee of 
Christendom ; Dr. Pusey’s Letter to F. Newman, 
XIII. Correspondence :—Canon Oakeley on a Liberal ‘Education, 


London: Burns, Oates & Co. 17, Portman-street, W, 
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THE ATHENAUM 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, 
July, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 17th 


Contents. 
I. The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 
II. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
III. VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS. 
IV. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 
V. JOHN BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 
VI. MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
VII. BROWNING’S ‘ The RING and the BOOK.’ 
VIII. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
IX. FORSTER’S LIFE of LANDOR. 
X. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





No. LXX. (JULY), price 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE 
feubitehed ay, y, suthority of of the Motioo Fy oot ical Asso- 
ciation), edited b ROBERTSON, M.D, Cantab., 
d HENRY MAUDSLEY, wD. i 

This Number contains Original articles on Emanuel Sweden- 
borg (Dr. Henry Maudsl aay ath in Chronic 
Mental Disease (Dr. Boyd)—The Bromides in” Epilepsy (Mr. 
eens The Friedrichsberg Asylum, with Ground Plan (Dr. 
pert)—Matter and Force in relation to Mental and Cerebral 
a (Dr. Thompson Dickson)—The Reveepisve Centres and 
heir Localization (Rev. W. G. Davies); together with Occasional 
Notes of the Quarter, Reviews of Recent Works _ Mental Science, 

ceaenae = News (to be continued Quarterly 

hn Churchill & Sons, New ~ ~ 


With Lithographic Plates, No. XXXV., JULY, price 4s. 


[HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
a by E. LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S., and 
. R. LANKESTER, B.A. F.R.M.S. 
MEMOIRS: amen of Monera. By Ernst Haeckel (con- 
tine 
On Rapt rides, Spheeraphides, and Crystal Prisms ; 
as to how and where they may be easiest found and discri 
nated. By George Gulliver, F. 
Seavaeesion baa: Objectives and Test-Objects. By John Mayall, 
un., 
’ On the itentity of the White Corpuscles of the pone — 
the Salivary, 8s, and Mucous Corpuscles ey ae 
ichardson, M.D., formerly Resident Phocisian ay the Penn- 
ayive ania Hospital. 
nm some Freshwater Rhizopoda, New or Little-known. By 
William Archer. 
son Le Pa By of Chetogaster Limneai. By E. Ray 
nkester, 

Notes on the Thysanura. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S., V.P. Linn. Soc. &. (Abstract of Paper, No. 4, "read to 
the Linnean Society.) 

On several New and Rare Species of Freshwater Diatomacese 
discovered in Northumberland. By Arthur Scott Donkin, 


ent on a New Means of examining Blood under the Micro- 
scope, and on the Blood-fluids of Invertebrates, and on a 
Natural Standard for Registering Absorption Spectra. By 
E. Ray Lankester, B.A. 
NOTES and CORRPSEORSERONs —Professor Huxley and Dr. 
ale on Protopla 
REVIEW :—Les Anntiides Chétopodes du Golfe de Naples. Par 
Edouard Claparéde. Geneva.—Observations Relatives 4 un 
ouvrage de M. Claparéde. Par M. de Quatrefages. 
UARTERLY CHRONICLE of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
PROCEEDINGS of SOCIETIES. 
es Socal ohn Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








especially 





mHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL © of 
SCIENCE. Conducted by W. FAIRBAIRN, F-R.S., W. 
CROOKES, F.R-S., R. H RS. H. WOODWARD, Pes 
F.Z8., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor’ No. XX1IL, July, 1809, 


_ 


moa 


price be 

. The Sea-Weeds of Fez Comneneht. and their Uses. With 

Page Plate and Woodcut. H. Kinahan, M.R.1LA. 

—Geological Survey of hy 
II, The Lambeth Observatory. By R. J. Mann, M.D. F.R.A.S. 
iil. ~*~, a Ternary Geological Classification. "With Coloured 
rere Plate. By Edward Hull -R.S. 

TV. The Transit of Venus in 1874. With Page Plate and Wood- 
y roctor, B.A. F.R.A.S 

d on the Tea ching of Natural Science in ‘Schools. By Edwin 

ankester, M.I 
VI. The "Prehistoric peo é ~ % of and around Lough Gur. With 
a and Wood Engravings. By Professor Harkness, 
Notices of Scientific Works. 

Hartw ig’s * Polar W: _. 4 yee 's ‘ Chemical Changes of 
Moore’s * Going to Slee’ arbon.’ 

Somerville’s “Molecular Science.’ Beoiuerl on the ‘Influence of 
Styffe’s ‘ Lron and Steel. rests.’ 

CHRONICLES of noe ll 
With Proceedings of tengnes ene and recent Scientific 
terature. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


On the First of every Month, price 1s. 


HE ZOOLOGIST, a POPULAR Journal of 
NATURAL HISTORY, for posting Facts relating to 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles and Fis 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternceter- Tow. 








OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. Jvty. 
2s. 6d. Illustrated. Rev. T. Hincks on Sertularian Zoo- 
hytes—Dr. Ogle on Fertilization of Salvia—Mr. Proctor on 
Ba ent in July, 1869—Mr. Galton on Sea Squirts—Prof. Hunt on 
Hydrogenium—Dr. Richardson re pase Mortis—With careful 
Summary in every branch of Sc’ 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP, for 

JULY, price 4d., Illustrated, contains too large a mass of 

interesting information for description = advertisement. All 
lovers of Natural History should buy a cop; 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Pio Piccadilly. ee 

) ICROSCOPY. — Rev. J. B. Reade’s New 

Diatom Prism—Mr. Lowne on the Rectal po age of a 





fily—Mr. Wenham - ag oe ry nd 

Articles; with complete I d Fore a, Stmmnary of 

Peake. Ree MONTHLY A TIGROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, ‘te | 
» 18 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





3 don; and 20, Sout 


1 Dae carte HALL, Magazine of Sacred Music, 


ne 1g, Ve Me Vv. ie JULY, 1869. 1. Song,‘ Home’ (Henry 

flow (rang a e = On Highty Fens. ‘Femus fk 
min, * 

the Rev. Dr. Bonar (R. Redhead), rae Wh way 


the Stone?’ ‘(Michael Watson), 
monium, No. 17 (E. F. Rimb; 
NOTIC GB Volumes I. IL, 
now ready, el 
eac! 





Dis 4 stamps. 
IIl. and I iv. Ol “Gxeter: Hall’ are 
legantly bound in cloth, price 58., post free, 5s. 6d. 


Metzler & Co. 37, Great Marlborough-street. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. 26, JULY, 1869, price 4s., contains— 

Fergusson on ae and Serpent Worship in India—Quatrefages 
on the Progress of Anthro oo eal Dr. W ibe - R aa ae 
—Pengelly on the. Archaic Hor Authropolagy of of the South of England 

—Belloguet on the Origin of Gauls—Owen’s Comparative 





“Anatomy of Vertebra = AB Inaugural Address to the 
Exyobolesion! Association of Glasgow—Bray on the Physiology of 


—The o Coen S of the English—Pike v. Nicholas—Music 
in Race—Wall alay ivohipel ago—Baldwin’s Historic An- 
thropology—Anthropological N 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY of oun contains Pa r by the 
J. 2. foeioom, eacock, Flower, Dr. doe, Dr. 
Charnoe r. Lewis, Dr. Hunt, Mr 4 Dr. Beigel, Mr. 
Pike, Dr. mM folden Dr. Davy, and Mr. Westropp 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, "Covenqnalet. 


On the 1st of July appeared, 


OW-A-DAYS: a Monthly Mogasine, homage 
will comprise the two piegeines hitherto known 
WOMAN’S WORLD and KETTLEDRUM, with the addition 
of a Chronicle of all Matters affecting the Interests and Educa- 
tion of Women both in England and on the Continent. Price 1s. 

Contents for July. 

Lucy Ferrars, by Miss Senetier — Biasatien at Home and 
Abroad, tes A Josephine py h ee Romance- 
ee ild Flowers, by Mrs. Bayle Be: To the Rescue,” 
ea Mrs. Archer—Employment of tg oy by, Je essie Boucherett— 

e Half-Brothers, by Charlton Grey — Es Hate’ 's Voyage, Wayside 
Holt—Woolner, Poet and Sculptor, Ce A od faye, 
by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth— Special attend ny-G 

49, Essex-street, S' 


THE LATEST SENSATION. 


IRL of the PERIOD MISCELLANY. 
JULY Number. Post free seven stamps. Profusely illus- 
— —Office: 342, Strand, London; and all Booksellers and 














Price 3d., by post 4d., the JULY Number of 


HE MUSICIAN: a Monthly Musical Maga- 
zine and Review. Contents :—Music in London: a Monthly 
Summary—Choir and 0; News—Tonic Sol-Fa Pretensions— 
Analogies of Sound and Colour—Modern “ Gregorian” Chants— 
Not ices—Notes—Advertisements.—5, Burleigh- ~ocert, Strand. 


RNST HELMER. 
FEST 





HELMER’ S SONGS and PIANO- 
FORTE PIECES. 

RONDO CAPRICCIO. No. 1. 
RONDO CAPRICCIO. No. 2. 
SONG—LAUGHING SPRING. 

Sold by Augener, 86, Newgate-street. 
NOCTURNE. 
RAYON DU SOLEIL, VALSE BRILLANTE. 
CELLARIUS WALTZES. 
TARANTELLE. 
SONG—THE MINSTREL. 
SONG—THE CUPID OF FLOWERS. 
NEAPOLITAN POLKA. 

Sold by Lamborn Cock & Co. 62, New Bond-street. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 5s. 


HE TRUTH and the CHURCH. By the 
Rev. W. A. O'CONNOR, B.A. “ Leaves on us the impres- 
sion that its Cage may et make some considerable marks on 
the world.”—Spect by + neni ag for breadth of view and 
perfection of style. Daily Tei 7 Rts 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of 
THOMSON ON THE VINE. 
This day is published, price 5s. the Sixth Edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 
TIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Published this day, 8vo., pp. 300, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 15s. 


[THE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, col- 
lected from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases and other 
ee of Pre-Christian and Medieval Times. With a Cata- 
logue, Fd Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that Modern 
Heraldry embodies or is derived from the Reli; —_ Symbols, the 
Military Devices, and the E: eathen Deities of 
Anti: a By WILLIAM OMITH ELLIS, Esq., of the Middle 
T 

— London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, 


Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 68. 
GERMONS. By the Rev. Joun Ker, of 


Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 


HEMANSS (CHARLES I.) HISTORY of 
MEDLEVAL CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART in 
ITALY (a.p. 900—1350). Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY of ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY 
and SACRED ARTin ITALY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Comab-gustin, Lon- 
Frederick-street, Edinburg! 


Glasgow. 
Edmonston & Douglas, 








Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 
E CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? 
Pre 5 or futhority ? An Inquiry oceasio: y the recent 


ned b 
of Pope Pius 1X. to testants and other Non-Catholics. 
By the Rev AUGUSTUS CLIDeO LD Ma net Now-Catholics 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


M IDDLE-CLASS EXAMINER, First Boox, 

containing a Series of One Hundred Examination- Papers 
Scriptc re, | Encuisu Grammar, and 
ENGuisu History, GeocraPuHy. 

vor we use of Collegiate, Grammar, and Midile Goss Schools. 
ed ALTER M'‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. F.C.P., Head Master of the 

odel School, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


in— 





Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


KETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR; 
being an Introduction to ‘The Public School Latin Primer . ° 
Reprin from the Academia, March and April, 1868, with a 
Prefatory Note. 
Extremely interesting as well as instructive....extremely 
eS. even to a scholar to whom the subject is entirely new. 
- We have seldom seen a pamphlet of forty-three pages contain- 
ing so much interesting matter as well as actual information.” 
Saturday Keview, July 3, 1369. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS, ADAPTED FOR THE KNAP- 
SACK OR TRAVELLING BAG, AND FOR READING IN 
THE HOLIDAYS. 
The Student's Edition. 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 

| HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Edinburgh 

ew ition, complete in One Volume. . 8yo. 

ao 68. cloth ; 12s. in tree-calf ; or 15s. morocco, gilt edges. 


Also, uniform with the above, 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLA- 
jy A yon. including his Contributions to the Edin- 


Review. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
Brot price 68. cloth ; or 128. bound in tree-calf. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH. Edited by his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND, and 
Mrs. AUSTIN. New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth; or 12¢. bound in tree-calf. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his 
Written Works, ve ws Conversation. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


18mo. cloth, 28. 6d.; with Key, 38. 6d. 


ALKER and WORCESTER’S PRO. 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE. A New Edition, carefully corrected, and many New 

Words added. 

Lon don: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


THE GROSVENOR PAPERS. 
Now ready, 
N ANSWER to Mr. J. S. MILL’S 
*SUBJECTION of WOMEN.’ One Shilling. 


HE ADVANCE of TRANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM. Sixpence. 
Darton & Co. 42, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price Half-a-Guinea, 


ONOGRAMS, Historical and Practical. 

With numerous Illustrations. By D. G. BERRI, En- 
graver * H.M. Post Office, H.M. Stationery Office, &e. 
36, High Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane, W.C 





Just ready, 8vo. sewed, price 28. 


PA LMONI; or, the World’s Horoscope. 
London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 











Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. 


HE ANALOGIES of BEING; inductively 

disclosing the Universal Operation and Analogous Unity of 

the Eternal Law of = porto through which the Objective Temple 

of Infinite Being cu ates in the Son of God as its Alpha and 
Omega. By J OSEPH W OD. 


London: F. Bowyer a, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 





Also, by the same Author, 8vo. sewed, price 28. 


HE NEW SCIENCE of ASTRONOMY, 
sere with a Sectional Analysis of ‘The Analogies of 


Be 
London: F. Bowyer | Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without, E. Cc. 


“Now ready, 8yvo. price 98. 


HE LONDON FRIENDS’ MEETINGS ; 

showing the Rise of - Society of cig in London, with 
Accounts of the various Meeting Hou uses and Burial-Grounds. 
Compiled by WILLIAM BECK and T. FREDERICK BALL. 


London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 


[THE OPERA and the PRESS, by C. z. 
GRUNEISEN, Ready THIS DAY. Price 1s. 6d. 
Robert Hardwicke, Publisher, 192, Piccadilly. 


Shortly will be published, 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
MINERAL SPRtwes of wamece XATE. Sronth F Pe 
tion, revised and — ed. oy { BEALEY, 
tab., Member of yal ¥ - Physicians of I At ty 
London: John naam & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. 
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© Tv 
FINE BOOKS, in GOOD CONDI- 
TION, from the Library of AMBROSE ECCLES, 
the Editor of Shakspear’s Lear and Cymbeline, and from 
Various Collections privately purchased, offered at the 
Prices affixed, for by W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 


REARSPRARS am Learand Cymbeline, with Notes and Illus- 
trations by Various Commentators, and Remarks by the 
Editor, AMBROSE ECCLES, 2 vols. in 4, 8vo. russia, yellow 

inte’ aren for noting, but not a single MS. Note is 

STRUTT’S ‘sports and Pastimes of the pesste of England, 4to. 
boards, uncut, 1801, Coloured Plates, 2U. 2s. 

STRUTT’S Dictionary of Seasnian | 2 vols 4to. original calf, 
1785, Lond., 21. 28. 

=a Seal a 1787 ana flesipstoation! Antiquities of England, 4to. 

1787. 


, Lond., 
LODGE'S Portraits of me Personas, large paper, India 
roof Plates, ar renee extra, cloth sides, gilt edges, 12 vols. 


Mah 14., Lond. 
NATIONAL Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Eminent Per- 
sonages of the 19th ee 5 vols. imperial 8vo. calf, extra 
gilt and gilt an 48. 
moe BRAKEN’S Heads of Illustrious Persons, ow their Lives 
Birch, 108 Portraits, fine tall copy, early a ions, 
the origi old calf, 1756, Lond., no Reprint of Text 
appears, 9. 9s. 
= HORACE, 2 vols. 8vo. russia, gilt edges, 32. 108., Lond. 
'4.—Another LOPy. morocco extra, stamped Dublin Univer- 
ae Arms on sides, 31. 38. 
PINE’S VIRGIL, 8vo. russia, yellow edges, 2ls., Lond. 1774.— 
Another Copy, old green morocco, 15s. 
iy rg and Quarterly Journal of the Geologienl hago 
f London, 28 vols.—viz., Proceedings, 4 vols. 1826 
Journal, 1845 to February, 1869—in a 98 vols. 8vo. aif calf 
nea’ 

THE BARBOU CLASSICS, 36 vols. original calf, gilt edges, not 
uniform, one in yt vols. marked with pencil Notes, fine 
impressions of the P! , 3l. 38., Paris, 1779. 

atasnort. Opera an cee 13 vols. 8vo. boards, uncut, Venice, 
1791, 

CORYATT’S Crudities, reprinted from the Edition of 1611, with 
copper cuts, 3 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 3l. 33., Lond. 1776. 

CORNEILLE, ThéAtre de Pierre, 12 vols. 8vo. original French 
calf, with Gravelot’s Plates, 218., 1764. 

RICHARDSON’S Works—comprising Pamela, 4 vols. Lond. =) 

Clarissa, 8 vols. Lond. 1759; Sir C. Grandison, 7 vols. 1765, 
Dublin—in all 19 vols. original calf neat, 352. 
ABIOSO, one Portes, Baskerville’s Edition, fine Plates, 
vols. 8vo. old calf, badly kept, top of each Title cut off, 10s., 
ingham, 1773. 

BASKERVILLE’S ae , Reatiches by Andrews, large 8vo. calf, 
7s. 64., Birming 

Walees & Beenig a? 8 Complete Angler, with Notes by Sir 

as, K.H., in 12 Parts, as published, 1982, Picker- 

fay im on Fae Similes of the Complete AD ler ; or, the 

Contemplative Man’s Recreation, engraved for ajor’s Edi- 

tion, 1824, on india paper, 4to. boards, the lot, 71. 
TUSCANY—Viaggio Pittorico della Toscana, nearly 200 fine Views 
of Public Buildings, Churches, exterior and interior, &e. 

3 vols. large folio, half-calf neat, 1801, with Letter-press in 
Italian, 308., Florence, 1801. 

HOWELL & COBBETT’S State Trials, 34 vols. royal 8vo. half 
russia, good set, but not bright, 14/., Lond. 1809—23. 

PERCY ANECDOTES (The), Original Raition, 4 vols. in 20, blue 
er double lettering, very neat, 3/. 38.; London, Cumberland, 


or Pinte 


BIPONT CLASSICS ne 83 vols. Svo. vellum, double lettered, 
fine copy, 6l. 6s., Biponti, 1784. 

tag = eh Bearo, Historie Sate Iberniz, 4to. in the 

Original Binding, very rare, 71. 78. 

DE BURGO, Hibernia Dominicano, complete, 101. 108. This is 

pepe one of the finest copies, if not the finest, ever offered 

r sale in Great Britain. The work is as it issued from the 
tinder of Png period of publication ; it is in whole veltam, 1 and 
contains the original castrations, not the reprint. The Sup- 
plement is separate, in 4to.,1 inch larger and er — 
the foregoing, and covered with foreign marble paper of t! 
period, as it was originally issued. This would denote woe it 
was not published oo bpm A a it is believed the work was. 

e e Map which accompanied 
its publication, and whieh many b. R2 do not believe exists. 
Dates, Colonie, 1762—1772. 

PINKERTON’'S (Johannes) Vite Antique Sanctorium qui 
Habi' op in ea Parte Britanniz nuuc vocata Scotia vel 
in ejus Insulis, &., 8vo. with the Three Maps and Autograph 
F ee the’ ablisher ; viz., of this volume 100 copies were 
a =P Nichols, 8vo. half russia, joint broken, 8l. 88. 

ont 


neananantaare Addison’s Works, 4 vols. large 4to. whole old 
original red morocco, gilt leaves, anoble copy, 8. 88., Birming- 
ham, 1761. 
BRITISH DRAMA, comprehending the best Plays in the Eng- 
lish Lan; e, Comedies, Tragedies and Farces, 8 vols. royal 
8vo. whole scored russia, «= '* Miller, Lond. 1804. 

The SPECTATOR, Tatler and Guardian, with Pastneet. &e., by 

almers, 14 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 3. 10¢., Lond. 

The SPECTATOR, Tatler and Guardian, Tonson’s a Edition, 
1747, Lond., 14 vols., original calf, stamped on side, “ Dublin 
University, > with arms, 30s. 

ee Delle Commedie di Carlo, 14 yols. 8vo., bright old 

extra, with the fine Plates of Baratti, 30e., Venice, 1 1761. 

eh. 4 Cuvres de, avec des Remarques Grammaticales, &c., 

4 Bret, 6 ee with the Plates after Moreau, original calf, 
is, 1 

scHoLEr's Edition of Hume's England, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
large and t eo Paper, whole-scored russia, very fine copy, 
ot. 3a. 28., Lo a 

PENNANT’S Woche. , Tours in Scotland, 3 vols. . wre 

Wales, 2 vols. 4to. 1778; Chester to London, 2 vols. 
London, 1790; Additions and Corrections to the First Edition 
¢ London, half calf, 1791—criginal calf extra, in all 8 vols. 
32. 158. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA Metropolitana (The), 3 vols. 4to. half russia, 
fine copy, 9l. 98.—Another copy, green cloth, 62. 6s. 

BASSI (B. ee Imitations of Drawings by Parmigiano, $3 fine 
Plates, calf gilt, 25s., Parma, 1772. 

L’APE, ITALIANA delle Belle Arti, Giornale, for four years and 
a , supposed all published, 162 fine outline Plates, scarce, 
boards and parts, 5/. 7% Roma, 1885- 9. 

a hg GRAECA, cum aie Latina Hugente Grotii, 

tt. H. De Bosch, 3 vols. 4to. vellum, extra gilt and gilt edges, 
fue Copy, 262., Ultrajecti, 1795, 





ANACREON, The beautiful Parma Edition, in cursive letter, of 
1791, 12mo. original blue morocco, 11. 18. 

VIRGILIUS MARO, The Rye Edition, Anvo Resp. b whole 
purple morocco ex and gilt leaves, 12mo. 11. 1 

HORATII FLACCI, The ‘sae Edition, Anno vit, Parte, 
12mo., nm purple meewecee, extra gilt and gilt edges, 
match the preceding, 11. 

SPENSER’. Faerie Queens, a New Edition, with a Glossary and 
Notes by Upton, 2 vols. 4to. original calf, 1758, Touson, 12s. 6d. 

JAMES the SPQOMD. 3 Pe. History of the Coronation of, and of 
his Consort Queen M by Sandford, Lancaster Herald-of- 
Arms, with fine Plates, 5. orl nal calf, 1687, London, 1l. 1s. 

NAPOLEON Le Grand, Tableaux des Come f halt a’ pe, = 
3 Lyn, Pictures after Chas. Vernet, royal f 


L’ ge pag ole Des Chemins de Fer, &c., publiésous les ee 
le Le Ministre du Commerce, &c., par Armengaud ainé et C. 
pd ( noes pea contains 40 fine Plates, oblong: folio, 
108. 6d., 1839, 

MENAI Bridge, a ‘Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Suspension Bridge, from Designs of Telford, by Provis, impe- 

rial Folio, ‘Tr 17 Ffine Plates on india paper, 2. 108., Lond. 1828. 

SGANZIN (M. J.) Programme, ou Résumé des ms d’un Cours 
de Seeiiectinn , des Applications tirées spécialement de l’Art 
de l’Ingénieur des Ponts et C ussées, par Reibell (Atlas only), 

oblong 4to. half calf, 158., 1839-41. 

TELFORD'S (Thos.) Civil Engineer (Atlas to the Life of), con- 
taining 83 Copper-plate Illustrations of his Life and Labours, 
royal folio, half russia, 21. 108., Lond., 1838. 

COTMAN’S Series of Etchings illustrative of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Norfolk, royal folio, boards, as published, 
21. 28., Lond., 1818. 

SPAIN Coens Pieturesque Tour through), embellished 

with 20 og by Watts, Medland, Angus, Mitan, &c., 
chins? folio, 10s. Stockdale, Lond., 1810 

LINGARD'S (Rev. wee History of England, 10 vols. 8vo. half 
russia extra, best Library Edition, 1€1., Lond., 1849. 

DUBLIN REVIEW (The), First ee complete, 52 vols. half 
calf neat, 1836 Fn the end, 1863, cost 36/. 8s., for 18/. 188.; or 
with the New Series, a gee to April, 1869, half bound to 
match, 12 vols. additional, a7. 1 

IRELAND—O’Conor’s Rerum i etieninn Scriptores Veteres, 
ak ately printed at the expense of the late Duke of Bucking- 

am, 4 vols. 4to. boards, uncut, choice copy, 36/., Bucking- 
hamiz, 1814. 

TRANSACTIONS of the —— Trish wore complete, from 

i comme meement in 1787 to the y 1864, viz., Reeve’s 

Culdees,’ with Carlisle’s Index, Charter, and Statutes, first 
12 vols. half calf neat, remainder cloth and parts, one of the 
most complete copies’ ever offe for sale, 101.108. Another 
copy, wanting the Index, for 91. 9s. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society, complete, from 1849 to April, 1862, in 
parts, as published, 61. 6s. Another copy, complete to January, 
1864, two numbers wanted in 1862 and 1864, and wanting pages 
95 to 116 in vol. i. bound and parts, 52. 

The ULSTER JOURNAL of APOE BClOGt, oa 1 to 36, 
complete in parts, all published to 1862, rare, 


sa” aa Monasticon Hibernicum, 4to. sy Map, neat, 


smnane of IRELAND, by the Four Masters, Irish and English 
interpaged, translated the late John O° ‘peas the emi- 
nent Celtic Scholar, 7 vols. in 4, cloth, 32. 38. 


DORE Ls ere La Sainte Bresso Traduction Nouvelle d’aprés 
la Vulgate, _ containing essins this celebrated Artist, 
Premiére Edition, aa with the aaitimsl Plate separate, 
8l. 88., Tours, Mame, 1866, quite new. 


HOLLAR’S Works, 150 Engravings and Etchings, sentaining 
heatrum Mulierum, 1643—Views—The Seasons—Ecce Homo 
Cathedral Church of Antwerp, first im ression—and nume- 
rous others not noticed by ondon go or Strutt, laid down on 
stout paper, royal folio, half bound, 91. 9s. 

CROZAT GALLERY, Recueil d’Estampes d’aprés les plus Beaux 

Tableaux = sont en France dans le Cabinet du Roy, dans 
celuy de Mons. le Duc d'Orléans, et dans d’autres Cabinets, 
Premiére Edition, 1729-42, Paris, 2 vols. royal folio, in the 
original half binding, fine Impressions, 152. 

BOYER GALLERY, Recueil d’Estampes d’aprés les = ableaux des 
Peintres les plus Gélébres d’Italie, des Pa; ys- Bas, et de France, 
= composoient le Cabinet de M. Boyer PAquilles, Aix, atlas 

lio, 118 fine Impressions, bound to match the preceding, 1744, 
Paris, 71. 108. 

PORTRAITS—66 Portraits of eanaitise of the Revolution and 
Empire of France, with Vignettes of the Principal Actions of 
their Lives, and Short Memoirs, splendid Impressions laid 
ba on strong paper, original old red morocco, gilt, gilt edges, 

28 
Ww ILKIE'S (Sir David) Sketches, Spanish and Oriental, drawn on 
tone by Joseph Nash, contains 26 beautiful Sketches illustra- 
tive of the customs, history, and costumes of Spain, the Holy 
Land, &c., royal folio, half morocco, 12s. 6d., London, n. d. 

ANTICHITA di Pozzuoli, Puteolane Antiquitates, contains 68 

Plates, engraved by J. Volpato and C. F. Nicole, from Sketches 
bi Gio Batta Natali, roya. felis, original old olive calf, tooled 

ges and gilt border, 

WYATT'S (D.) Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century, a series 
of Illustrations of the choicest specimens produced by eve 
nation at the Great Exhibition of Works of Industry of all 
Nations, 1851, 1 vol. royal fulio, with 80 magnificent Plates 
executed in the exact colours of the originals in sculpture, 
metal-work, textile fabrics, lace and yr hg me porcelain, 
wood, ivory, &c. &., half morocco, 2. 128. 6d., Day & Son, 1851. 

TABLEAUX Historiques des Campagnes @Italie, depuis l’An 
1V. jusqu’a la Bataille de Marengo; suivis du Précis des 
Opérations de I’ Armée d’Orient, des Détails sur les Cérémonies 
du Sacre, des Bulletins Ufficiels de la Grand Armée et de 
l’Armée d'italie dans tout le Cours de la Derniére Guerre 

.. Les Vues ont été 

ja plupart sur les Lieux mémes, et les | ees sont 


folio, half russia, 11. 10s., is, 
rim} par 8 Royal Gallery of British Art, 38 large and beautiful 
Line Engravings after dseer, Turner, Reynolds, Redgrave, 
Eastlake, &c., with 6 Plates of Autographs of Allustrious Per- 
sons and Letter- press Descriptions, contained 4 large folios, 
1838-9. Some of the Plates are spotted by maillow, otherwise 
they are in fine condition. 

OLD ATLAS, in French and Dutch, eat antly Coloured, contain- 
ing 138 Maps and 2 Allegorical engraved Me 
Romain de Hooghe, about 1680, 7h. -- an, 3. Conens & 
Mortier, 1. 1s. 


Magazines, Reviews, Journals, dc., to be sold by 
Weight, few Duplicates, viz. :— 
QUARTERLY Review, 2 cwt. 3 ag ome. at 9d. Le to —NORTH 
British Review, 1 _ sa per lb. — EDINBURGH 
Review, 1 cwt. ¥ | qra. 1 Pr lb.- WESTMINSTER 
Review, 1 cwt., 4d. per ee tate SH and Foreign Medical 








Review, 1 ar. 13 Ibs., r Ib. wy thy di 
67 Ibs., 6d. per Ib. PRS aa Foreign Santen iS tbe 
r ib FORTNIGHT yon 12 - 6d. per lb. 








E Review 32 Ibs., 6d. 
= b —COLBUHN'S United 
cultural Societ of England, 29 Ibg.. 6d. per Ib.— Rashes 

Magazine. , 6d. per Ib. — LOND »_ Edinburgh and 
Dublin Philocophie Magasin, 90 wey per Ib. 


*, Palabaciasiaamcae. 





Dublin: W. B. Kztty, 8, Grafton-street. 


CASSANDRA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By R. W. BADDELEY. 





“Mr. Baddeley’ 's‘ Cassandra” ‘is a prise and picturesque poem. 
Cassandra’s al by means of her own acts, 
and her earnest, eloquent, and prophetic words.”—London Review. 


“Mr. Baddeley does better than the great number of his fellows. 
for his landscapes are superior to the common style of theirs, and 
his personages have more of vitality than ordinary. Struck with 
a rascal’s re} Soh weet e, receives humbly those words of ‘ Cas- 
sandra,’ which we shall quote here, because they give a fine picture. 
Mr. Baddele: ley’s ‘other poems’ comprise some humorous eo 
of his powers; among them are several which are well worth 
reading, as The Rector’s Apology.’ "Atheneum. 


“The author may write verse which will [ne unmixed , el 
‘ontemporary Review. 


“The ornate rhetoric and word-painting of the language are 
equally modern. Yet Mr. Baddeley sometimes shows power. ‘The 
rhymed verse of Cassandra’s prophecies rushes on wit fa — 
— force which recalls Mrs. Barrett Browning.”—Spee 








All cricketers will ize the figure of the Stout nik 
80 ss hit off. May his shadow never be less ! 
Westminster Review. 


“ There is a well-sustained melody and finish, rendered strangely: 
leasin, ei ai perpetual high prounin at athos, | M “= mon | 
= Cy in a poem of higt popemiee a oroughly o an 
noble of Cs —The — 


“ This cobemne contains some i ideas, conveyed in a 
language that is ofte: in addition, 
some rhythmic flow. ”_ Sunday limes. 


“* Cassandra, and other Poems,’ is more like the sort of verse 
the public care, or affect to care, for just now. It has certain 
merits, and we might be more enthusiastic — it.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


.“*Mr. Baddeley, in his chief poem, shows signs of real poetic 
vigour, and there is a flush of wild and picturesque fancy about 
some = of the oye of Cassandra. Insuch lines as these there 
is, at least, trace of poetry as distinct from mere verse; and this 
ey tone the author has kept up throughout, while some of the 
oa pee of the inspired rise even to ahigher range of spirit 
and of beauty.”—Standard. 


“The lyrical prophecies are of very high qualit; 
between Swinburne and Browning. On the whole, 
deserves a cordial welcome.”— Manchester Courier. 

‘A poem, and a photograph too, more true to the season and the 
life than is ‘The Stout Cricketer,’ we have not read for many a 
long day.”—M x Guardian, 








; something 
rr. Baddeley 


Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


Bett & Datpy, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London. 





paver’ S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
CLASSICS. 
BEETHOVEN’S 79 PIANO WORKS, 2 vols. large 8vo. 128. 


VOL. I. 38 a. with Portrait, Historical Notes, 
Metronome, 


VOL. II. 21 sinnianen, 16 smaller Pieces, and 4 Piano 
Duets, 68. 





MOZART’S 61 PIANO WORKS, 2 vols. 10s. 


VOL. I. 20 SONATAS, Portrait, Biography, Historical 
Notes, &e. 5s. . hates ens 


VOL. II. 21 VARIATIONS, 12 smaller Pieces, and 8 Piano 
Duets, 58. 


CHOPIN’S complete TEN WALTZES, with Portrait, 3s. 


SCHUMANN’S ALBUM of 56 Pieces, and Advice to Young 

usicians, 48, 

WEBER'S PIANO WORKS, complete, 5s. 

London: Augener & Co., Beethoven Lanne LR Hewgate-strest, 
and Foubert’s-place, Regent s' 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s. post free, 


WO SERMONS: 1. ‘ La Seule Chose Néces- 
saire.” By ATHANASE We glare on a Se * What the 
Rising of the Dead should mean.’ By the ©. KEGAN 
PA M.A. ched at the First , a. A of the Free 
Christian Union, June}, 1869. 
Published by the Free Christian Union: 
1. REV. J. MARTINEAU—The NEW AFFINITIES of FAITH, 
a mage for Free Christian Union. 1s. post free. 
2. REV. J. J. RT aE ee he WHAT IS IT? 
and Witat HAS IT DONE? 1s. 
3. REV. J.J.TAYLER—A CATHOLIC cuamennnan CHURCH, 
the Want of ourTime. 1s. post free. 
4 aaoer and CONSTITUTION ot the FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. Gratis. Post free for 1 stamp 
Witenes Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
on ; and 20, South Frederiek-street, Edinburgh, 








XUM 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Lirs or Rev. Joun Kes, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
JuvVENTUs Munp!, by W. E, Gladstone 

History or ENGLanD, by Sir E. 8S. Creasy 
WALLACB’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
He Knew He was Rigot——PHIngas Finn 
CAMPBELL’s Lives OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM 
THE VoyaGs or H.MS, ‘‘GaLatTgea” 

PRIMZVAL May, by the Duke of Argyll 

Lire or Siz WILLIAM HaMiLton, by Professor Veitch 
THE Ministgr’s Wirg, by Mrs. Oliphant 

OxpBuRY, by the Author of ‘ Janet’s Home’ 

Diary oF Henry Crass ROBINSON 

D&VRIENT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN 

Tas HIGHLANDS oF Brazit, by Captain Burton 
DARWIN ON THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS 

CasT UP BY THE Sza, by Sir S. W. Baker 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar 
MILMAN’s ANNALS oF St. Pau.’s CaTHEDRAL 
EASTWICK’s SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VENEZUELA 
Loagya Doons——KaTHLEEN——MAryY STANLEY 
Memoirs oF Baron Bunsen. New Edition. 
MAXIMILIAN’s RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 

Tae Fiecut or Faira——Tuk AMAZON 

BInnEY’s Sermons IN THE WeIGH-HousE CHAPEL 
Lire or EpMunp Kray, by F. W. Hawkins 

Sr. CLAIR AND BRopuy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 
Westcorr’s History oF THz ENGLISR BIBLE 
Lecxy’s History or EvuroPEAN Moras 

Tue NATURALIST In Norway, by the Rev. J. Bowden 
Tas BRAMLEIGHS OF BisHor’s FoLLyY——Sol-MEMB 
THE GosPEL AND Mopgrn Lire, by J. Ll. Davies 
HAMILToN’s Lire OF THE RgEv, J. D. BuRNS 

Tue INDIAN Tribes oF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
WITHIN AN AcE——ANNE HEREFORD——ONE YEAR 
MOLECULAR Scigencz, by Mrs. Somerville 
Bucuanan’s Lire oF AUDUBON——ANNE SEVERIN 
THE NILE AND ITs BANKS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith 
Memoir OF Dr. ConoLzy, by Sir James Clark 
DortTines In Panama, by Capt. Bedford Pim 
Historical Gieanines, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Morsa THE Fainy——Tuse Vicar’s CouRTSHIP 
Dr. Posgy’s EIRENIKON——SEEKERS AFTER GOD 
CHRISTOPHER Kenrick, by Joseph Hatton 

SIMPLE as A Dovge——OnLy an Ear 

EssAYS AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau 
Diary 1N Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm 

In SILK ATTIRE——Stonz Epcge——For Her Saxz 
THE RECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS——GRETTIS SAGA 
Jcsts’s Lirs or Lgorotp THE First 

HBLLBORN’s LiFe oF ScHUBERT——STRETTON 
Greater Britain, by C. Wentworth Dilke 

Tue RING anD THE Book, by Robert Browning 
Her Masgsty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon 

ANOTHER ENGLAND (Victoria), by E. C. Booth 
NOONTIDE in SycHaR, by Dr. Macduff 

Lire oF EpWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman 
Lirg oF Pizarro, by Arthur Helps 

MEMOIR OF GrorGE STEWARD——BRIGHT'S SPEECHES 
}sicKMORE’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
MISREAD PassaGes OF Scripturg, by J. B. Brown 
Lire or THE Ricut Hon. Hoc Exot 

Lire oF Virroria CoLonna, by Mrs. H. Roscoe 
Tae Houss or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave 
BaTseMan’s Lire oF THE Rev. H. V. ELLIoTT 

Lorp Lyrton’s MISCELLANEOUS PaoskE WORKS 

A Boox or Worrnigs, by Miss Yonge 

A Po.LiticaL Survey, by E. M Grant-Duff 

Lire oF Bisnor LonspALg, by E. B. Denison 

THE Captive Missionary, by the Rev. H. Stern 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNB’S AMERICAN Notg-Books 
Minogk Moratirigs or Lire, by the Rev. E. White 
Tue Sacristan’s HoussgaoLpD——Tuk Gint He MARRIED 
RoME AnD VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala 
NETHERTON ON SEA——MADAME SiLva’s SECRET 
Lirg oF Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF France, by the Duc d’Aumale 
THs Woman’s Kingpom——Mata's Faitu 

Tozger’s RESEARCHES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY 
LANCASHIRE: ITS Puritanism, &c., by Dr. Halley 


AND EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
*,* Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Libra: 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





IN CIRCULATION AT 








THE QUEEN oF THE AIR, by John Ruskin 
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LITERATURE 
Juventus Mundi. The Gods and Men in the 
Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue clouds are rolling away from Olympus. 
The shadows of the immortal gods begin to 
take form substantial. They are grand as ima- 
gination can conceive; they are graceful as the 
spirit of poetry can make them. They are true 
and real too, after a certain fashion,—mysterious 
yet comprehensible symbols of truth and reality. 
They are nearer both to heaven and earth than 
they used to be. Divine influences and human 
sympathies are to be found amongst them. 
They are not, as some of the earliest expounders 
and philosophers would make them, entities 
sitting apart on lofty thrones, nourishing a 
majestic selfishness, and entertaining a supreme 
contempt for men and their affairs. Still less 
are they the commonplace mortal creatures that 
the Abbé Banier would make them. Jupiter is 
not a feudal chieftain or a country squire, shut 
up ina chateau on the top ofa hill. Jumo is 
not the Lady Brute or the Lady Bountiful of 
the district. The Olympians have a revelation 
of their own, and preachers are explaining it to 
the people. Last, but not least, among those 
preachers is Mr. Gladstone; and this is not the 
first time that he has dealt with the subject, 
and won the ears of thousands to his tale. 

The classical student has had his way so well 
buoyed of late years, that he cannot now go 
wrong. Lights illumine paths that were once 
buried in darkness and difficulty. Nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge helped “young persons at school and 
college” to know something about those Greek 
classic poets whose works they were studying, 
or were supposed to be studying. A few years 
later, Col. Mure, one of the most learned and 
accomplished scholars of the present century, 
published a critical history of the language and 
literature of Ancient Greece, which carried the 
subject far in advance of any point it had pre- 
viously reached. The subject seemed to be 
exhausted when Dr. Donaldson translated, in 
conjunction with Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
K. O. Mueller’s ‘History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece,’ and added an original con- 
tinuation to Mueller’s work. Other translators 
of poets and critics of their poems have appeared 
since, and challenged the public notice with 
their productions, The first have given the 
poet’s words; the second have given their own 
idea of what was meant by them. Mr. Glad- 
stone addresses himself to the subject in an- 
other manner. He goes to the father of poetry 
himself, and reveals to us the poet’s idea, and 
the meaning which the poet, and not the critic, 
attached to it. 

In some measure this is only the continuation 
of work commenced by others. If the student 
had not found it out himself, he could hardly 
have failed to learn from ancient text or com- 
ment that there was meaning as well as music in 
the ancient poems; that in the classical legends 
lay traditions of truth, a little twisted out of 
their original form ; and that under the graceful 
embroidery of fable there lay an imperishable 
texture of fact. No man probably forgets the 
delight with which, when a boy, he read in Ovid 
the story of Deucalion, and felt the ecstacy of 
a discoverer in recognizing Noah and the De- 
luge, with the fact a little battered into legend 
by the shocks it had encountered on the stream 
of Time. What a world of light breaks on some 
young and acute minds when they first ascer- 
tain that Prometheus and Epimetheus mean 








forethought and afterthought! How regard for 
the poets grows into reverence as the student 
begins to understand their purpose—that some 
of them, at least, are prophets, or sacred pen- 
men, having a mission, and executing it with 
earnestness ! 

With this regard and reverence and com- 
prehension of what the ancient world was, with 
an understanding of what human nature has 
always been, and a discernment of the purpose 
of the loftier poets, the poets and teachers take 
other forms than of yore in our eyes. We see 
a sort of Keble in Strabo when we meet with 
his asserted conviction that all poetry should 
consist of hymns of praise to God. Orpheus 
is, indeed, but a graceful shadow, yet the 
shadow of a glorious substance, for he was 
probably the founder of religious poetry. The 
old Orphic worship was rendered to a divinity 
who was enthroned in an unknown world; and 
they who are best acquainted with its end 
and nature discover in it a doctrine of the 
Soul’s Immortality. Monotheism was the 
original Greek belief. If the Pelasgians wor- 
shipped gods, they at least had no names for 
them; and it is a remarkable fact that in 
the heroic ages, of whose gods and men Mr. 
Gladstone treats, the religion was free from 
idolatry. If Hesiod taught some things which 
are difficult to understand, he is clear enough 
in his teaching man’s dependence upon God. 
His idea of futurity is still less gloomy than 
that of Homer. One Homeric idea on this 
subject is noticeable. In, Hades, according to 
Homer’s Achilles, the soul and image exist, 
but they have no vital force of their own; that 
is supplied by the blood of the slaughtered 
victim. Whatever may have been the case in 
later times, the Dorians originally recognized 
only two deities, Zeus and Apollo. The latter 
conveyed the messages of his father to mortal 
men. It is sometimes said that the original 
gods of the Dorians were the sun (Apollo) and 
the moon (Diana). These would be the natural 
gods of any untaught people. The ruler of the 
world by day, its glory and its benefactor; and 
the grace and adornment of the world by night, 
the friend and guide and protector of men, were 
properly and reasonably the gods of men who 
knew of none other, but whose hearts felt the 
want or acknowledged the power of a divi- 
nity. The French philosopher was an uncon- 
scious plagiarist when he said that if God had 
never existed it would have been absolutely 
necessary to invent Him. The invention, in its 
better sense of finding, was of the very earliest 
date. From monotheism to the worship of a 
plurality of divine beings was perhaps a natural 
progress. It was the work of religious and 
grateful minds. If the imaginative Ionians 
peopled Olympus with gods, every one of them 
was created by ardent lonian gratitude. How- 
ever, we must walk warily amid the mazes of 
early religious history, and remember while 
reading that Logopoios meant at once an histo- 
rian and a fabulist. Mr. Gladstone will enable 
all future students to separate the one from 
the other. 

In the ‘Juventus Mundi’ the author em- 
bodies the greater part of the results at which 
he arrived in the ‘Studies of Homer and the 
Homeric Age,’ with certain modifications, One 
of the latter is in the influential function which 
the Phcenicians exercised in the formation of 
the Greek nation. The conclusions of the book 
refer to the history of human culture and of 
the Providential government of the world. To 
solve the Homeric question is, of course, an 
end not to be obtained without a full a 
of the Homeric text. “And,” remarks Mr 
Gladstone, “I do not hesitate to say, with the 





productions of some recent writers and critics 
in my mind, that the reading public ought to 
be wary in accepting unverified statements of 
what is or is not in Homer. I eschew,” he adds, 
“the invidious task of illustrating this proposi- 
tion‘from the pages of others: possibly it might 
receive some illustration from my own.” 

In dealing with names, Mr. Gladstone gene- 
rally uses the Greek form, Zeus, and not Jove, 
—Eurumachos for Eurymachus; but he does 
not venture to put Kupros in place of the more 
familiar Cyprus. He prefers, however, the 
former as better suggesting the fact that Kupros 
first afforded to Europe and the Mediterranean 
the primitive and useful metal which owes its 
name to that island— copper. In reference 
to his occasionally printing a Greek word in 
Roman type, he remarks, “I know not whether 
it will or will not at some time be found prac- 
ticable to serve the purposes of all languages 
by one and the same character.” As far as 
Greek is concerned, it would be well if we 
could all agree on one and the same pronun- 
ciation. When Mr. Felton read before the pro- 
fessors of the University at Athens passages 
from Homer and Demosthenes, in the ordinary 
English utterance of the words, the listeners 
exclaimed, as well as their laughter would let 
them, “Do you call that Greek?” We believe 
that other travellers have been tempted to make 
the same exhibition and with similar merry and 
critical results. 

In dealing with measures of time referring 
to Homer and the Trojan War, Mr. Gladstone 
leaves the question to chronologists. He asserts 
the authorship of Homer for the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and conjectures that Homer may have 
been born a little before or during the war. 
Wherever the poet was born he was imme- 
diately and intensely Greek. His song is historic 
song, and he has “supplied us with a more 
complete picture of the Greek, or as he would 
probably say, Achaian, people of his time than 
any other author—it might almost be said, than 
any number of authors have supplied with 
reference to any other age and people.” This is 
highly pitched, but yet hardly above warrant. 
The author’s review of the method, merits, and 
quality of Homer is in the same lofty but justi- 
fiable tone. “ He was not only,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “the glory and delight, but he was in a 
great degree the zomrng, the maker of his 
nation.” 

This historic song of Homer's is supposed, 
by his commentator, to have served in the 
place of Sacred Books with the Greeks, who 
otherwise had none. With regard to the unity 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, touching whose 
authorship Mr. Gladstone has no doubt, he 
enthusiastically observes, “Over and above 
correspondence of tangible particulars there is 
what I must call an unity of atmosphere in the 
poems, such as I believe has never been achieved 
by forgery or imitation.” The author's remarks 
on the great national, tribal, or family names 
of Greece and the Greeks, and his illustrations 
of the meaning of Anax Andron, are so many 
proofs of his research, speculations, and hay 
pily-reached conclusions. They are invariably 
scholar-like, sometimes with a dash of saturnine 
humour in them. For instance, as where, re- 
marking on the Greek derivation of B«Arepog, 
better, from BeAog (a dart), and of apeoroc, best, 
from apne (originally meaning iron), he adds, 
“ The Latins are content with optimus, obtained 
from a common root with pes, wealth; possibly, 
however, as we, not much to our honour, say 
that one man is worth more than another.” 
There is no doubt that in early ages the best 
man was the strongest man. The smith and the 
farrier were noblemen in comparison with the 
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gentle handicraftsman, such, for instance, as 
the tailor. A bridegroom’s “best man” at a 
wedding is so called, not with reference to worth, 
but strength. It was his business to prevent 
the groom being assailed or the bride being 
carried off. 

Homer was not only the maker of a nation, 
but of a language and of a religion. Mr. Glad- 
stone says much of the poet in each of these re- 
spects,—most of him as the maker ofa religion ; 
and, in reference to religion, drawing perhaps 
more of his illustrations from the Iliad than 
from the Odyssey. The second poem, however, 
is very rich in illustration of ancient religion. 
Readers may remember how distinctly it is 
laid down in that poem that evil is not of 
divine permission, and that it is miscalling fol- 
lies to name them as the crimes of Fate. The 
dependence of man on God and the absolute 
need of divine grace are asserted more than 
once. The lot of man is defined as clearly as 
where in the Scripture it is said Man is born 
to misery; in the Odyssey “ the lot of man is 
to suffer and to die.” Neither is there much 
shadow of turning in the Olympian Gods who 
“do not lightly change their love or hate.” The 
Olympian vengeance is rather of the vendetta 
quality,-according to the Odyssey, where the 
wronged are told that 

Heav’n gives posterity t’ avenge the deed ! 
But a finer attribute is defined in the well- 
known lines— 
Wide as his will extends his boundless grace, 
Nor lost by time nor circumstanc’d by place. 
Jove alone is unchanged, immortal, and su- 
remely blest. A neglect of sacrifice would 
Som back the desired favouring gales. The 
omniscience of Jove is asserted, but contrary 
to well-remembered examples where Zeus is 
miserably gulled; and as for the inferior gods, 
if one of these wanted to wreak some injury 
on another, he waited till that other was on a 
journey, and then set to his work of mischief. 
To argue or bargain with the gods is a pre- 
sumption not to be tolerated. Jove himself 
has occasionally to stoop to Fate, but still his 
supremacy is unquestioned by the lower or 
background deities. “Gods as we are, we still 
are slaves to Jove,” implies as much; but then 
“all-subduing Pallas” occasionally stands before 
us, as when her prudence cheats Fate and saves 
Ulysses from being drowned. Other gods were 
supreme within special limits, as Alolus, “His 
words alone the listening storms obey.” Jove 
himself occasionally seems to be taken for Fate 
or Destiny. When the gods invoke his ven- 
geance, and threaten certain annoyances if 
their invocation be unheeded, they are obliged 
to abide the Fate decreed by Jove. When the 
flocks belonging to the Sun had been devoured 
by the companions of Ulysses, Apollo peevishly 
cried out— 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the skies forego, 
And bear the lamp of Heaven to shades below. 
To which Jove, who sees the fun in the threat 
of lighting up in Hades, satirically replies— 
— O, source of day, 
Whose radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams through Heav’n’s bright portals rise, 
The joy of earth and glory of the skies! 
Nevertheless, Jove does decree the vengeance 
as invoked; but vengeance is mostly, perhaps 
altogether, his. Mortals at least are taught to 
think so; and to hold that whatever belongs 
to the immortals, charity should be the bright 
attribute of man. We think of “ He who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” when we read 
in the Odyssey, 
By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 
And what to them we give to Jove is lent. 
And when Ulysses “saw that all was grief 
beneath the sun,” the tone itself is as Scriptural 
as the sentiment. Again, the inscrutability of 





the Deity is repeatedly illustrated. The maxim 
of Halifax, “Man is saved in this world 
by want of faith,” is curiously paralleled by 
Minerva’s remark that the faith of man in his 
fellow is an impotent faith. The doctrine of 
rewards and punishments is kept forward, but 
it is privileged Minos who absolves the just 
and dooms the guilty souls. Finally, there is 
a Paradise for mortals in the Elysian Fields, 
where neither fear nor pain can enter, where 
joys are for ever young, bliss eternal, and the 
fields themselves for ever glorious in unfaded 
prime. We need only add to this, that by other 
authors as well as by Homer, an extreme 
delicacy and reverence were enjoined on mortals 
with regard to the doings of the gods. When 
Kleodamas questions Myrson (in Bion) con- 
cerning the seasons, the pious comment of the 
latter is, that it does not become mortals to 
give judgment on divine things. The whole 
fabric looks now like a beautiful vision in the 
mist :—— 


‘The wonder, indeed, is, not that the Olympian 
religion should have failed to resist the corrosion 
of change, but that it should have been able in any 
way to retain its identity. Devoid as it was of all 
authority, and even of the allegation of authority, 
for its origin, and not only unsustained, but belied, 
by the witness of surrounding nations, it probably 
had little else of unity than such as it derived from 
the great Bard of the nation, and from its imagin- 
ative splendour ; while it had none of the guarantees, 
real even if partial, which are afforded either by 
books known and recognized as sacred, or by a 
compact and permanent hierarchy, dating, or pro- 
fessing to date, from the beginning of the system. 
If the Homeric poems stood in the place of the 
former, yet we can perceive for them no avenue 
to the mind and heart of man, except that of the 
poet, and the delight he gives ; 

}) kai Oéomy dowdy 6 Kev ripryow deidwr. 
And as respects the latter, neither was the priest, 
as such, @ significant personage in Greece at any 
period, nor had the priest of any one place or deity, 
so far as we know, any organic connexion with the 
priest of any other ; so that if there were priests, 
yet there was not a priesthood. Its strength lay, 
then, in its beauty ; a beauty which, surviving the 
death of the subject in which it resided, had power 
to ravish the mind of Goethe, one among the great- 
est of modern poets ; and probably we could not 
name in all human experience a more signal in- 
stance of the vast power of the imagination than 
is to be found in the long life and the extended 
influences of the Greek religion. It found a way 
to the mind of man through his sympathies and 
propensities. Homer reflected upon his Olympos 
the ideas, passions and appetites known to us all 
with such a force that they became with him the 
paramount power in the construction of the Greek 
religion. This humanitarian element gradually sub- 
dued to itself all that it found in Greece of traditions 
already recognized, whether primitive or modern, 
whether Hellenic, Pelasgian or foreign. The go- 
verning idea of the character of deity in Homer 
is a nature essentially human, with the addition 
of unmeasured power. It is at once obvious, then, 
that the elements of a profound corruption abound 
in his Olympian Court, although they affect very 
variously the personages who fill it. And the prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed makes but too 
copious a provision for further deterioration.” 


What grew out of it is told in the following 
eloquent passage :— 

‘For the mass of the population, the abuses and 
corruptions of the older creed ‘did not pass, but 
grew.’ Not, perhaps, against society, which had 
learned to take care of itself, but against the unseen 
Ruler of the world, and against the sanctity of 
human nature, sins and loathsome abominations 
had come in, and were flourishing in a rank and 
foul luxuriance, which seem to have been unknown 
to the Greece of Homer. For the religion of his day 
had not ceased to be a power. Variously and im- 
perfectly, but truly, men were commanded and 
restrained by it. It presented a system of rewards 





and punishmerts, intelligible to its votaries, and 
operative, as it appears, to no small extent upon 
human conduct. And whatever may have been, 
as it is represented, the personal practice of the 
Homeric deities, their system of government was 
addressed in the main to good ends. It exhibited, 
generally speaking, though in an imperfect, yet in 
a real manner, superior power, armed and active 
on behalf of truth, justice and humanity. This could 
not but be an engine of great good. That it was so 
we may learn from a tone of general character 
which certainly did not afterwards improve, and 
from the absence of the horrors already named, 
which afterwards abounded even in the more re- 
fined regions and in the educated classes of society. 
It may seem strange that the two processes of 
a speculative ascent and a practical decline, a men- 
tal discipline of the few and a general dissoluteness 
of life, should be simultaneous, But so it was, even 
to the day of the last dying throes of p ism, 
Never was the heathen creed, on its intellectual 
side, in a condition so sublimated as when it perished 
under the blows of the Christian apologists and the 
influence of the Church. But also, never had its 
practical power, as a religious system elevating 
or constraining action, fallen so low as in the days 
when its votaries were habitually content to deify 
even monsters in human shape if they wore the 
imperial purple. To say, then, simpliciter, either 
that the Greek religion as it grew old improved, 
or that it degenerated, would be to use equivocal 
and misleading language. By its side, and never 
in any degree taking its place in the minds of the 
many, there grew up a speculation, which was hardly 
a telief, but which put aside a mass of fables, and 
in many points approximated to the truth, con- 
cerning the nature of God. But as a living creed 
it worsened ; and as an instrument for the govern- 
ment of conduct it more and more lost its power.” 


If the lesser deities survived, for a time, the 
greater, it is thus in some degree accounted 
for :-— 


‘Nor let it be thought strange, that while the 
worship (except for imprecation) of the greater 
deities of the old Pelasgian system had been super- 
seded, that of smaller ones had thus survived. For 
the Dii majores of that system, by reason of their 
very greatness, had no one exclusive residence. 
But the River- worship was strictly local; and it 
is the nature of this local worship, in whatever age, 
and in connexion with whatever creed, to take a 
deep hold, and live a tenacious life. Of this there 
can be no stronger proof than the great number 
of temples recorded in Pausanias as having been 
erected in honour of deities, whose existence is 
hardly traceable in the public and national religion 
of historic Greece. Just so it was that the heathen 
system, when it was slowly and reluctantly yielding 
its ground to Christianity, lingered long in the 
villages and remoter districts, and thus gave us, 
as if by caprice, the singular name of P. ism 
for the religion, which had blazed with such extra- 
ordinary splendour in the Forum of Rome, and on 
the Acropolis of Athens. There is another form of 
relation between the older and the younger scheme. 
While the anthropomorphic spirit of the Olympian 
religion repels the counter-system of elemental 
worship, it nevertheless appropriates its materials, 
and even exhibits occasionally traces of its form. 
Thus, while the air or sky-god becomes Zeus, the 
rainbow becomes Iris: and, as the rainbow in 
nature belongs strictly and exclusively to the sky- 
region, so Iris remains in the closest adherence to 
Zeus. She is his messenger, not the messenger of 
the gods in general; and even when he sits on Ida, 
she is in attendance on him, and available for a 
mission. And as we may suppose that Ida was 
the habitual resort of Zeus when the armies were 
on the field, we can thus understand, not only why 
it is Iris who informs the Trojans about the Greek 
array, but how she is at hand to prompt Helen’s 
going to the Wall, and to take Aphrodit® out of 
the turmoil, and drive her, in the chariot of Ares, 
to Olympos. In like manner, Her’ appears to be 
constructed out of the old traditions which treated 
the Earth as a divine power: Demeter from a like 
source: and Hephaistos from an elemental god of 
fire. If the local cultus thus survived in fact long 
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after the central system had been eclipsed and 
superseded by one founded on ideas of greater 
vigour and elevation, then Homer, who of course 
had to exercise his plastic powers as a poet upon 
traditions which he found ready at hand, could not 
wholly extinguish the representation of these minor 
nature-powers in his Olympian system. And the 
ultimate form of reconciliation for the two systems 
was not in the ejection of the minor powers, but 
in the establishment of their assumption of human 
form, and with it the presidency over the object in 
which they at first inhered, as the condition of en- 
listment, so to speak, in the popular religion. Such 
was the basis of compromise, so to call it, which 
secured to Rivers, Fountains, Hills, and Woods, in 
each case their proper place in the Olympian 
system.” 

The allusion in the above paragraph to 
Paganism and the endurance of the old faith 
in the lesser gods refers to a matter which has 
often occupied the minds of men. They have 
loved to dwell on the unconscious speculations 
of villagers who did not believe that all the 
old gods had departed. They slept under the 
watch of the star gods; the healing power 
dwelt in the neighbouring fountain because 
some divine nymph had moved the waters; 
almighty Pan tended the teeming ewes, and 
inspired the love-sick swain to be tender and 
even eloquent in song. Believers like these 
still exist. There are fond people who profess 
to read the stars. The votive offerings hung up 
at Winifred’s Well attest the power of holy 
nymphs to give healing qualities in springs 
and grottoes. Even Pan has only changed his 
name. Amorous swains, indeed, are content 
with a rough sort of wooing, and if they want 
songs buy them of the ballad-monger, and carol 
them lustily in the alehouse; but if the cattle 
be ill, the flocks sicken, and the herds waste 
away, the Pan of many a modern farmer waits 
for such worshippers in some lone hut, and 
sells the knowledge he does not possess under 
the name of a conjuror. But in such persons 
there is nothing of the tenacity of faith which 
distinguished the last poor worshippers of the 
Homeric mythology. There is a well-known 
German musical composer who, when a child, 
would say his prayers to the wise and beautiful 
Athene, whom he had learnt to love and re- 
verence in Homer; and his young enthusiasm 
lent itself to the old river-worship, when he 
flung into the bosom of his Father Rhine the 
gold watch which had just been given to him 

y his father in the commonplace flesh as a 
birthday present! These later manifestations 
lack all the honest serious earnestness of the 
members who kept up the Olympian church in 
woods and forests and on the everlasting hills 
for centuries after Olympus was stripped of all 
her burnished thrones. “ And what has been 
their reward?” asked one who answered the 
query in the spirit manifested by Mr. Glad- 
stone. “They have sent.down their name to be 
a by-word of all after-ages; the worst reproach 
of the worst men—a name convertible with 
atheism and devil-worship.” Cowper thought 
better of them; and he had more regard for a 
heathen philosopher in earnest search of truth 
than for the most orthodox professor whose prac- 
tice was not in agreement with what he professed. 

Mr. Gladstone does not lose sight of the 
fact that Hebrew tradition, the expectation of 
a Redeemer, at once human and divine, favoured 
the anthropomorphic principle, and “laid a 
basis for the entire system by annexing the 
glory of divine attributes to the corporeal form 
of man.” The familiar belief of the intercourse 
of God with the patriarchs was equally favour- 
able to the principle. Such a method “ readily 
adapts itself to, if indeed it does not require, 
the use of a form approaching at least to the 


In the chapters on the Divinities of Olympus, 
general readers will probably find the test 
amusement ; but there is very much there to 
interest the scholar and the critic also. Seldom 
out of the great poems themselves have these 
divinities looked so majestic and respectable. 
To read these brilliant details is like standing 
on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the 
ineffable brightness within. There is not a line 
in this portion of the volume that is not full of 
matter. There is something at once sad and 
consoling in the tone of the passages dealing 
with the Olympian system in its results :— 


‘During twelve or fourteen hundred years, it 
was the religion of the most thoughtful, the most 
fruitful, the most energetic portions of the human 
family. It yielded to Christianity alone ; and to 
the Church it yielded with reluctance, summoning 
up strength in its extreme old age, and only giving 
way after an intellectual as well as a civil battle, 
obstinately fought, and lasting for generations. 
For the greater part of a century after the fall of 
Constantinople, in the chief centres of a Christian 
civilization in many respects degenerated, and an 
ecclesiastical power too little faithful to its trust, 
Greek letters and Greek thought once again asserted 
their strength over the most cultivated minds of 
Italy, in a manner which testified to the force, and 
to the magic charm, with which they were im- 
perishably endowed. Even within what may be 
called our own time, the Olympian religion has 
exercised a fascination altogether extraordinary 
over the mind of Goethe, who must be regarded 
as standing in the very first rank of the great minds 
of the latest centuries. The Olympian religion, 
however, owes perhaps as large a share of its 
triumphs to its depraved accommodations, as to its 
excellences. Yet an instrument so durable, potent, 
and elastic, must certainly have had a purpose to 
serve. Let us consider for a moment what it may 
have been. We have seen how closely, and in how 
many ways, it bound humanity and deity together. 
As regarded matter of duty and virtue, not to 
speak of that highest form of virtue which is called 
holiness, this union was effected mainly by lower- 
ing the divine element. But as regarded all other 
functions of our nature, outside the domain of the 
life to god-ward, all those functions which are 
summed up in what Saint Paul calls the flesh and 
the mind, the psychic and the bodily life, the ten- 
dency of the system was to exalt the human ele- 
ment, by proposing a model of beauty, strength, 
and wisdom, in all their combinations, so elevated, 
that the effort to attain them required a continual 
upward strain. It made divinity attainable ; and 
thus it effectually directed the thought and aim of 
man 

Along the line of limitless desires, 
Such a scheme of religion, thought failing grossly 
in the government of the passions, and in uphold- 
ing the standard of moral duties, tended powerfully 
to produce a lofty self-respect, and a large, free, 
and varied conception of humanity. It incorporated 
itself in schemes of notable discipline for mind and 
body, indeed of a lifelong education; and these 
habits of mind and action had their marked results 
(to omit many other greatnesses) in a philosophy, 
literature, and art, which remain to this day un- 
rivalled or unsurpassed. The sacred fire, indeed, 
that was to touch the mind and heart of man 
from above, was in preparation elsewhere. Within 
the shelter of the hills that stand about Jerusalem, 
the great Archetype of the spiritual excellence and 
purification of man was to be produced and matured. 
But a body, as it were, was to be made ready for 
this angelic soul. And as when some splendid edi- 
fice is to be reared, its diversified materials are 
brought from this quarter and from that, according 
as nature and man favour their production, so did 
the wisdom of God, with slow but ever sure device, 
cause to ripen amidst the several races best adapted 
for the work, the several component parts of the 
noble fabric of a Christian manhood and a Christian 
civilization. ‘The kings of Tharsis and of the isles 
shall give presents: the kings of Arabia and 
Saba shall bring gifts.’ Every worker was, with 





human type.” 


or without his knowledge and his will, to contribute 





to the work. And among them an appropriate 
part was thus assigned both to the Greek people, 
and to what I have termed the Olympian religion.” 


With this graceful utterance of weight; 
thoughts, we close a volume which, indeed, 
tempts us with scores of other passages. Mr. 
Gladstone has undoubtedly drawn out what he 
calls the body, or earthy and tangible part of 
the contents of Homer. The ethereal spirit, 
he tells us, could not be submitted to sucha 
dissection ; but the readers of this volume will 
assuredly rejoice to hear Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
mise that this analysis will be separately pub- 
lished as soon as other calls upon his time will 
permit. The present volume, which the author 
too modestly describes as “a homely produc- 
tion,” was “mainly the production of the two 
recesses of 1867 and 1868.” Seldom has leisure 
been better earned by labour, or put to nobler 
purpose. 





Good Society: a Complete Manual of Manners. 
By the Right Hon. the Countess of ********, 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


Hap this book been written by a commoner, 
we should have said that it was a much more 
sensible production than most books of its 
class, that its advice was generally sound if 
rather trite, and that it bore meritorious marks 
of cramming. Of course it is occasionally ludic- 
rous. When it is not ludicrous it is very often 
dull, At least we should have said so if it had 
been written by a commoner. Now, however, 
we are too much impressed by the ineffable 
condescension of a Right Honourable Countess 
to make any such comments. We cannot dis- 
cuss the literary merits of a book which comes 
down ready made from the Seventh Heaven of 
Belgravia. The vision of a Countess sitting 
down to enlighten the world at large on the 
subject of balls, morning visits, dinners, and 
even fashionable courtships, is quite overpower- 
ing. She tells us with unimpeachable truth 
that “a standard work on manners must neces- 
sarily proceed from the pen of one who moves 
in the best circles”; the only drawback being 
that “such persons are for the most part igno- 
rant of the wants of those who occupy a lower 
position in the social scale.” But while ‘our 

resent Countess moves in the best circles, she 

as been able to divine the wants of others. 
She has looked from her proud position into 
the misery of our humble life, and she has 
devoted herself to our relief. With her help 
we may all throw off the bondage of vulgarity 
and rise to nobler things. Wonderful indeed 
is the skill with which she has detected our 
weaknesses! She knows that we have uneasy 
doubts as to the use of the knife in eating, and 
she quiets them by her delicate remark that 
“it is needless, perhaps, to hint that the knife 
must never be carried to the mouth.” She has 
seen us return from a weary day of business to 
the négligé comfort of home, and she warns us 
against being too familiar in our relaxation. 
“In the evening, though you spend it alone 
with your family, wear a black dress suit; and 
if you have sons bring them up to do the same.” 
Who knows but such care in early training 
might not in time qualify even the sons of a 
commoner for the highest honours? The man 
who has hitherto worn slippers and eaten with 
his knife, might live, if he turned over a new 
| leaf on reading this book, to see his sons pre- 
sented at court. We hope the Countess’s advice 
will be taken, and black dress suits ordered at 
once for all the boys in every family. Nothing 





| can besoimportant as to begin early. Godfathers 
| and qubaatne might substitute tail-coats for 


| silver cups, and white cravats in embryo might 
| be grafted upon babies, 
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These two instances may suffice to show the 
accuracy of the Countess’s penetration. But 
her humility is even more remarkable. Living 
as she does on the highest social level, and 
moving in the best circles, she enters into all 
our lower interests and occupations. She does 
not disdain to read her publishers’ magazine. 
She speaks of “a charming and sensible paper 
in The Broadway.” In mentioning books on 
 Card-playing’ and ‘ Blunders in Speaking and 
Writing, she says that they are published at 
the low price of sixpence. What can a Countess 
know about sixpences? We were astonished to 
find her alluding to the habits of eating with 
the knife, for we could not suppose that such 
an atrocity could have been perpetrated in her 
presence. But this is pure intuition. The men- 
tion of sixpences eke more for the Countess’s 
affability. When she says, too, that a stranger 
would even be interested by being shown over 
the Bank of England, she makes a happy allow- 
ance for the cheapest and least refined pleasures. 
Occasionally, indeed, her native dignity peeps 
out and overawes us. There is a sublime seve- 
rity in the sentence, “If you so far forget what 
is becoming as to smoke in the street, at least 
never omit to throw away your cigar if you 
speak to a lady.” And what an insight we have 
into the persecution to which a lady of rank is 
exposed, and which she bears with such un- 
moved courtesy, when we read “If Mrs. Brown 
or Mrs. Jones persists in bowing, return the 
bow, but return it with studied coldness.” We 
hope these miserable plebeians will buy the 
book, and will recognize their own portraits. 
Perhaps they are the same people who have 
offended the Countess by proclaiming her title 
on all occasions. If so, they may equally profit 
by her hint that “it is well to show that you 
remember the station of your interlocutor by 
now and then introducing some such phrases 
as ‘I think your Grace was observing,’ or ‘I 
believe, Madame, I was pointing out to you.’” 





By such means they will show her Ladyship | 


that her advice has been followed, and that she | 


has not written in vain. 


from both at the same time, to deprecate the 
habit of bending the head vivaciously over 
the plate in eating, extending the elbows, and 
rattling the knife and fork. But in all these 
things the Countess is the best judge. We trust 
her implicitly throughout. We are not shaken 
even when she tells us that English subjects 
obtain an audience of the Pope through the 
British Ambassador, though if we were in Rome 
we might be puzzled to find any such person. 
Nor are we surprised to find Thackeray's esti- 
mate of George the Fourth adopted in one part 
of the book, while the same monarch is called 
the most elegant man of his day in another 
part. We should be ungrateful if we did not 
pass.over these apparent errors and inconsis- 
tencies. We have come to congratulate, and we 
must be hearty. If any of the forms of the 
speeches collected in the appendix were suit- 
able to the occasion, we might conclude with 
one of them. But though they teach us how to 
propose the Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Army, the Navy, the Bishop and 
Clergy of the Diocese, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, the Ladies, and the Chairman, they fur- 
nish no precedent for toasting the Noble 
Author. 





Hesperides: the Poems and other Remains of 
Robert Herrick now first collected. Edited by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. (J. R. Smith.) 

The Works of John Ford. A New Edition, 
carefully revised, by Alexander Dyce. 3 vols. 
(Toovey.) 

A Book of Scotish Pasgquils, 1568—1715. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs. 
Illustrative Notes by W. H. Logan. 
burgh, Paterson.) 

The Poems of Phineas Fletcher. Collected and 
Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vols. I. 
and II. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 

WE place these various reprints of old poetry 

under a common form, in order that, even 


With 
(Edin- 


|in this busy season, the several editors may 


Among the more important lessons taught | 


by this book to the world at large, we may give 
@ prominent place to the distinction which is 
to be observed between riding-whips and um- 
brellas. On paying a visit, you are to leave your 
umbrella in the hall, but to take your whip into 
the room. It is also essential to know that when 
you condole with any one you simply leave 
your cards ; when you congratulate, you should 
go in and be hearty. We like to picture to our- 
selves Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jones paying the 
Countess a visit of congratulation on the suc- 
cess of her book. We only hope they will not 
slap her ladyship on the back. The next thing 
we:learn is, that on making a call you are to 
take the chair which is pointed out to you, and 
you are not to move from it. Above all, you are 
not to go nearer the fire than your hostess 
allows. You are to wear gloves out of doors and 
in: “economy in gloves is an insult to society.” 
You are not to use red sealing wax except for 
business letters. You are not to wear much 
jewelry if you are a man. “The most elegant 
gentleman with whom the author was ever ac- 
quainted—a man familiar with all the Courts 
of Europe—never wore any other shirt-studs in 
full dress than three valuable black pearls, each 
about the size of a pea, and by no means beau- 
tiful to look upon.” It can hardly be necessary 
for a countess to remark that the most elegant 
gentleman of her acquaintance was familiar 
with all the Courts of Europe, but of course 
this interjection strengthens the sentence. We 
might think, too, it was superfluous to recom- 
mend cleanliness to ladies, to warn ladies if 
escorted by two gentlemen not to take an arm 





have the advantage of an early announcement, 
if not of an ample criticism of their works. 
In fact, detailed criticism is hardly necessary in 
some of these cases. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s reprint of Herrick’s Works 


| differs from that of Mr. Walford chiefly in the 


addition of certain poems never before included 
in an edition of the poet’s works, and in a few 
not unimportant additions to the poet’s bio- 
graphy. The new pieces are given in an ap- 
pendix of some sixty pages. They are collected 
chiefly from the Ashmolean and Harleian manu- 
scripts. They consist of such pieces as the 
‘Description of a Woman, ‘His Daughter's 
Dowry,’ his ‘Farewell to Poetry, and of dif- 
ferent versions of poems which have already 
appeared in print, such as the poem ‘In Praise 
of the Country Life,’ the ‘ Epithalamium on Sir 
Clypesley Crew,’ and his ‘Charge to his Wife.’ 
From internal evidence most, if not all, of these 
pieces may be assigned to Herrick with con- 
fidence. The insertion of these verses gives a 
special value to Mr. Hazlitt’s edition. 

The ‘Charge to his Wife’ raises once more 
the question as to whether this jovial clergy- 
man was, or was not, a married man. In the 
ordinary printed versions given under the name 
of the ‘ Parting Verse,’ the charge is addressed 
to his supposed wife, and it has been commonly 
read in a dramatic and not a personal sense; 
but the Ashmolean manuscript has no such 
limitation. It is generally believed that Her- 
rick was not married, and to this opinion Mr. 
Hazlitt adheres. A “faithful maid,” one Pru- 
dence Baldwin, lived for many years at the 
vicarage of Dean Priors, and to her some of the 





short pieces of the poet are addressed ; but Prew 
was not Herrick’s wife, and it seems unlikely 
that there should have been any other lady in 
the house. She was the subject of much ridi- 
cule on the part of Herrick’s friends and critics 
who laughed at her as being a most ungainly 
and uninteresting muse. No doubt all this was 
nonsense. The lines addressed to Prew describe 
her as a faithful servant and attendant: very 
different are the lines addressed by the poet to 
his real muses, whether actual women or only 
beings of the mind,—the Julias, the Biancas, 
and the Antheas, Fancy has rarely passed into 
passion so exquisitely as in the verse to An- 
thea :—’ 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me; and hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 
Prew, on the contrary, is never more than a 
nurse. Take the following apostrophe to his 
maid, Prew :— 

These summer birds did with thy master stay 

The times of warmth, but then they flew away, 

Leaving their poet, being now grown old, 

Exposed to all the coming winter's cold. 

But thou, kind Prew, didst with my fates abide, 

As well the winter’s as the summer tide; 

For which thy love, live with thy master here, 

Not one, but all the seasons of the yeare. 
This is not the language held to the mortal 
muses whom Herrick loved to celebrate,—the 
ladies represented by Sylvia, Electra, and the 
rest. Still, it is not clear that the poet lived 
and died unmarried. The ‘Charge to his Wife’ 
remains unexplained. Herrick’s early life was 
spent in London; and on June 5th, 1632, the 
register of St. Clement’s Danes, in the Strand, 
shows that a Robert Herrick was married to 
Jane Gibbons. Mr. Collier assumes that this 
Robert Herrick was the poet. Mr. Hazlitt 
rejects this idea, and supposes that the Robert 
Herrick then married to Jane Gibbons was the 
poet’s cousin. The point lies open to further 
research. Prudence Baldwin seems to have kept 
the poet’s house at a later period of his life,— 
some years at least after the entry of this mar- 
riage at St. Clement’s Danes ; and shedied before 
1648, the year in which the ‘ Hesperides’ was 
first published. 

Mr. Dyce’s edition of ‘The Works of John 
Ford’ is based on Gifford’s ; not on the last 
and best edition of this great dramatist, that 
of Hartley Coleridge. What has been done by 
Mr. Dyce has been mainly on the text, which we 
have now in a more satisfactory state than 
before. The long introduction by Gifford is 
retained; shorn only of the list of Weber’s 
mistakes, which are now of no interest to any 
human being. The additions to this introduc- 
tion are few, and of no great importance. For 
example, Mr. Dyce quotes from the books of the 
Middle Temple the entry of the poet’s admis- 
sion into that Society; thus putting an end to 
the suggestion made by Mr. Collier that Ford 
was a member of Gray’s Inn. The poet had a 
cousin at Gray’s Inn, who also wrote verses and 
signed them John Ford, and this circumstance 
gave rise to Mr. Collier’s doubt, now happily 
set at rest. Gifford had described the short 
prose essay called the ‘ Line of Life’ as a play, 
—an error which is now corrected by the re- 
printing of this capital prose essay. Mr. Collier 
was the first to draw attention to the ‘Line of 
Life,’ which he printed in one of the volumes 
of the Shakespeare Society. Mr. Dyce confesses 
that he has no other knowledge of this essay 
than its appearance in Mr. Collier’s reprint ; 
but by some fault of the pen he omits to state 
that he owes this knowledge to Mr. Collier. 
Gifford had likewise described Luke Hutton’s 
‘Black Dog of Newgate’ as a play; this also 
is an error, which Mr. Collier’s researches enable 
Mr. Dyce to correct. 

Mr. Dyce gives us no help as to the existence 
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of the piece cited by Gifford as ‘ Time’s Poets.’ 
Is this piece known to exist? Gifford quotes 
from it this couplet :— 
Deep in a dump, John Ford was alone gat 
With folded arms and melancholy hat,— 

lines which he describes as being “the first 
and almost the only place in which he is noticed 
by his contemporaries” ; and out of which he 
projects a picture of the poet, as of melancholy 
and fastidious humour. “ His love of seclusion 
is here noticed ; he was alone.” Where is this 
contemporary evidence to be found? Hartley 
Coleridge refers to it as a piece of which he 
“never heard elsewhere.” After this challenge, 
it was the duty of any new editor of Ford to 
find out whether such a poem exists or not. 
Gifford, let us say, is not beyond reach of a 
suspicion of inventing his citations. There is, 
for example, his famous assertion that Raleigh 
founded the Mermaid Club. No one has yet 
discovered his authority for this statement. 

Mr. Paterson has reprinted in the ‘ Book 
of Scotish Pasquils’ and the ‘Pedlar’s Pack 
of Ballads and Songs,’ two collections of old 
Scottish satires. Some of these pieces have not 
previously appeared in print. This is the case 
with such pieces as ‘ Woman’s Truth,’ a satire 
on woman’s inconstancy. Most of the pieces, 
however, are political, and sin very gravely on 
the score of coarseness. The Scots were hard 
upon each other, and especially upon their 
princes ; and, like nearly all satirists, they 
showed themselves exceedingly sensitive to any 
attacks made upon themselves by outsiders. 
In the case of Stercovius, a Pole who visited 
Scotland in the reign of James the First, and 
who, being badly received in that country, 
published ‘A Legend of Reproaches,’ Scottish 
revenge pursued the satirist to the death. This 
curious story we extract from the introductory 
remarks to the ‘ Book of Scotish Pasquils’ :— 


“Tt appears that Stercovius had been induced 
to visit Scotland, where he met with anything but 
a hospitable reception. His retaining the costume 
of his country exposed him to derision, as we learn 
from a scarce poem, entitled a ‘Counter Cuff to 
Lysimachus Nicanor,’ (Printed in 1640, 4to.) where 
it is stated that— 

Hither he came, clade all in antique sort, 

Where, seen in streets the subject of a sport 

He soone became to childish gazers, who, 

With skriechs and clamours, hiss him to and fro, 

Till forced he was with shame and speed to pack him, 

And to his feet and loathsome cabin take him. 
As might be expected, on returning home, he 
penned and published ‘ A Legend of Reproaches ’ 
against the nation by which he had been insulted. 
The fact of publication having come to the ears of 
King James, he was at great pains to procure the 
punishment of the enraged satirist, and in this he 
was successful. This vindictive act is said to have 
cost the King the large sum of six hundred pounds 
sterling; but in what way it was expended is not 
easy to imagine, unless bribery of foreign officials 
was resorted to. This sum his Majesty very ingeni- 
ously tried to impose upon the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland ; and there is preserved in the Charter- 
Chest of the City of Edinburgh, an extract of a 
decreet of the Lords of the Secret Council, dis- 
missing the claim: their Lordships having adopted 
the views urged by the burghs, that they ‘can 
nawyse be Judges Competent to cognosce on this 
caus, in respect the same is foundit upon the pay- 
ment of ane soume of money and not upoun ane 
fyne for ony ryot comitit be thame, and thairfore 
should be remitit to the Judge ordiner; and farder, 
it was allegit be the saidis commissionaris, that the 
said actioun was foundit upon ane impositioun upon 
the burrowis of this realme, being ane of the three 
estates of this kingdome, without the consent of 
the saidis estatis, quhilk could nawyse be done bot 
be ane generall conventioun of the same, or ane 
Parliament, and thairfore that the saidis Lords of 
Secrete Counsaill sould be nawyse Judges Com- 
petent in this matter.’ Accordingly, their Lordships 
‘findis. and declaris that they are nawyse Judges 











in the said Caus, and thairfore have zemitted and 
remittes the decisions thairof to the Judge Com- 
petent.’ In the poem from which we have already 
made an extract, Stercovius’ libel consisted of — 

A legend of reproaches stuff’t with lies, 

Was bold to print and vent those calumnies 

Against the Scots, their manners, and their fame, 

Of purpose to obscure their splendid name, 

In all that Easterne clyme and tract of ground, 

Where squadrons of our nation did abound ; 

Whence some choice men of ours did take in hand, 

To supplicat the Princes of that land, 

Their wrong for to redresse, so with great paine, 

Great search, and length of time, their point they gaine, 

For all vaste Teutons’ states, the Spruch, the Dan, 

Dispatch, and arme with power some trustie man, 

Stercovius to pursue in any ground, 

Take and arraigne him where he may be found, 

Which is with great turmoil and travell done : 

Yet things well acted are performed soone. 

For this the Fox hunted from hole to hole, 

At length is catch’t and unresolv’d did thole 

His head's divorce, which from his body fell 

Low to the ground: his soul I cannot tell 

Which way it went, for most unworthie I 

That should into the Eternal’s secrets pry. 

Every effort has been made to procure this satire 
of Stercovius, thus proved to have been printed, 
but without success. It is not, however, impossible 
that a solitary copy may one of these days turn up 
unexpectedly. It is interesting to learn that at 
the particular date of the libel, 1619, there were 
‘squadrons’ of the Scotch nation abounding in 
Poland, probably scattered over the Teutonic 
states. Germany was a place of refuge during the 
religious burnings of Mary Tudor, and one branch 
of the unfortunate race of Ruthven found protec- 
tion there, after the unexplained mystery called 
the Gowrie conspiracy compelled those of the name 
to fly from Scotland. The individual by whose 
active exertions principally Stercovius was brought 
to execution, was Patrick Gordon, who at that 
time was the King’s resident in Poland and author 
of the history of ‘The Valiant Bruce,’ written in 
heroic verse, and printed at Dort, 1615, 4to. It is 
not unlikely that this gentleman got no small por- 
tion of the six hundred pounds sterling, which his 
Majesty asserts was expended in getting this un- 
fortunate Pole put to death. He may have been 
the distributor of the money amongst the judicial 
functionaries abroad, taking care to keep, after the 
modern parliamentary fashion at elections, no in- 
considerable portion to himself,—as the first Earl 
of Breadalbane is believed to have done with cash 
paid by the English Government to him to pacify 
the Highland chieftains. It is some satisfaction 
to think that his sapient Majesty was unable to 
recover the sum from the Royal burghs, and that 
the Lords of the Privy Council, who at that time 
had a sort of jurisdiction in such matters, were 
bold enough not to countenance the demand.” 

Both these volumes of Scotch satires and 
ballads are enriched with historical notes and 
contemporary woodcuts. The poems are not 
adapted for family reading, but they preserve 
some curious anecdotes which the historical 
student will know how to use. 

The two volumes of Phineas Fletcher's Poems 
are a.part of the capital series of “Old Books” 
issued by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, under the 
general title of the “ Fuller Worthies Library.” 
Two more volumes will complete the set; and, 
warned by the past, we shall postpone remark 
on the work until we have the whole in our 
hands. Mr. Grosart is a gentleman whom one 
has to serve at some risk. For example: a few 
weeks ago, when he announced that this present 
book was in the press, he sent us a pamphlet 
on the subject of ‘ Brittain’s Ida, the author- 
ship of which he assigned to Phineas Fletcher, 
on evidence which was partly produced and 
partly promised. On this pamphlet we made 
two or three cursory remarks, saying how the 
proof adduced struck us, and noting, with some 
interest, that the question was to be kept open. 
Our purpose was to draw attention to the fact 
that a point of literary interest had been raised, 
and was awaiting settlement. Mr. Grosart 
turns our intention all awry—treats us as an 
enemy, reprints our words, fastens on them a 





meaning which they will not bear, and then 
rides off upon a line which leads him into 
infinite space. He assumes that we decided 
against Fletcher. We did nothing of the kind. 
We simply abstained from taking sides, and 
waited for more light. We pointed out the 
weak place in Mr. Grosart’s argument; we 
stated that Mr. Grosart had other facts in 
reserve, and we said the case required the sup- 
port of those other facts. For doing these things 
we are assailed, with infinite courtesy and com- 
pliment, no doubt, but still we are assailed for 
pronouncing a judgment which we have not 
pronounced, nay, one which we expressly 
declined to pronounce, on the ground that the 
case was not complete. 

What we have further to say we must 
reserve, 





A Selection from the Writings of Viscount 
Strangford on Political, Geographical and 
Social Subjects. Edited by the Viscountess 
Strangford. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Promising us another volume, which will 
contain “ Lord Strangford’s notes and private 
letters on philological and other subjects, 
some reviews of books, and perhaps a brief 
memoir,” the editor of this selection from the 
writings of the politician and scholar whose 
premature death occurred in the first month of 
the present year, has done much to satisfy 
the hope to which we gave expression when we 
rendered a parting tribute of respect to the 
intellectual attainments and moral qualifica- 
tions of her nobly endowed husband. The 
volumes consist of articles and paragraphs 
which were originally rare in an evening 
paper; a review of Vambéry’s ‘Travels in 
Central Asia, which appeared for the first 
time in the Quarterly Review ; and a paper 
entitled ‘Chaos’ that was an important feature 
of Lady Strangford’s ‘Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic.’ Some of the slighter essays relate to 
such domestic questions as the Hyde Park riots 
and the characteristics of “ Gentesque Litera- 
ture”; but the bulk of the book has reference to 
the politics of Eastern Europe, of which Lord 
—— was a keen observer. On the whole, 
the selection has been made with judgment; for, 
whilst the stronger and more elaborate articles 
enable us to regard Turkish affairs from Lord 
Strangford’s point of view, and give us the re- 
sults of his careful study of difficult problems, 
the comparatively unimportant notes familiarize 
us agreeably with the intellectual method and 
literary style of a writer whose contributions 
to journalism are not more remarkable for 
their freedom from the conventionalities of 
mechanical literature than for their workman- 
like precision and economy of force. 

A man of scholastic and official training, 
Lord Strangford was neither a pedant nor a 
bureaucrat. Sent in early manhood from Oxford 
to the East, to study the languages and peoples 
of the Sultan’s vast and heterogeneous empire, 
he was never lured by the excitements of philo- 
logical inquiry or diplomatic labour into forget- 
fulness of the real ends of his mission. He 
mastered the dialects of Arabic and Persian, 
Turkish and Greek, in order that he might be 
independent of interested interpreters and form 
his judgments at first hand on every tribe and 
intriguer with whom he came in contact. He 
made the history of those languages his con- 
stant and careful study, in order that he might 
get at the hearts of living men and examine 
the hidden forces of an agglomeration of 
nationalities which diplomatists of a less curious 
and conscientious kind are content to watch 
from a distance and know by hearsay. And 
when he had formed his own opinions he held 
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to them resolutely, conceding nothing to popu- 
lar sentiment or official traditions, when their 
imaginations differed from his knowledge, and 


finding by turns equal delight in exposing the | 


ignorance of diplomatic agents and laughing at 
the mistakes of authoritative scribes. Of those 
judgments we are in a position to speak more 
approvingly than those who regard the Sultan’s 

hristian subjects through the glasses of ro- 
mantic poetry, and take the Russian view o 


his embarrassments and perplexities. The par- | 


tisans of the Greeks were at variance with the 
author of ‘ Chaos’ during his life, and it is not 
probable that they will modify their hostility to 


Turkish rule, now that he is no longer in the 


world to laugh at their misconceptions ; but 
the ardent Philhellene, in whom fairness has 
not been altogether extinguished by enthu- 
siasm, will see grounds for a careful recon- 
sideration of the articles of his political creed 
in the firmness and thoroughness with which 


Lord Strangford,—the man who was better | 


qualified than any other Englishman of his 


day to speak on the subject,—the politician, | 


moreover, who honestly described himself as 
“a Liberal by instinct, a Liberal by association, 
a Liberal by reflection,”—declared his belief in 
the sick man’s vitality and self-restorative power. 
Of the pungency with which Lord Strangford 
ridiculed loose writers about Turkey, and the 
spirit with which he fought his opponents, we 
take the following specimen from ‘ Chaos’ :— 


Tt is instructive to contrast the wise modera- | 


tion and the precision, born of special knowledge, 
with which we habitually discuss practical Turkish 
matters connected with trade, finance, or other 
current business, such as railway and telegraph 
projects, or the Suez canal scheme, with the hazy 
sentimentality, masking ignorance of detail, and 
the credulous acceptance of unsifted statements, 
usually brought to bear on purely political or 
‘nationalistic’ questions. The less such questions 
are insulated and treated on their own merits, the 
more they can be stretched or cut down to fit a 
Procrustean bed of prejudiced generalization, the 
better and more practical do we seem to think our 
work. Dissipate the haze, unmask the ignorance, 
and trace the generalizations down to particulars ; 
you will get nothing but a jumble of contradictions, 
and a bewildering dazzle of cross-lights, or a mere 
pile of ‘sensation’ metaphors, original and tradi- 
tional, of old and new mots from the last clever 
traveller, and of sayings ‘combining moral truth with 
phrases sich as strikes.’ The Turk is, as we all 
know, a sick man: he will always be called so ; 
and Nicholas never achieved a greater triumph 
than when Sir Hamilton failed to cap the imperial 
mot with some ready rejoinder of his own. The 
Turk is encamped in Europe. The Turk boasts 
that no grass will grow under his horse’s hoofs. 
The Turk not only has no business in Europe, but 
himself believes that he has none, and that he is 
doomed to go to Asia, which fully accounts for the 
cypress trees in the Scutari burial-ground ; also, 
according to the celebrated Dr. Cumming, for the 
bazar caiques, or water omnibuses, taking passages 
across the Bosporus. The effrontery with which tra- 
veller after traveller goes on repeating this pure 
fiction, for all the world as though he had heard it 
himself and knew all about it, is something wonder- 
ful. The Turk is an irredeemable scoundrel, who has 
lost the ‘grand but dangerous’ virtues which he 


had before Lepanto. At best, like the Pickwickian | 


green-grocer who waited at the Bath swarry, he 
is an ‘inattentive reskel’ and a ‘low thief,’ if not 
an ‘unreclaimable blaygaird.’ The Turk is natu- 
rally a reforming animal on the whole, prone to 
improvement, and one who has reformed during 


the past generation more than any other European | 


state—as indeed he might do, and yet leave a 
pretty wide unreformed margin. The Turk is an 


‘ Asiatic.’ The country from which he came was | 
considered by the ancient world, which gave us | 


the term ‘ Asia,’ and by the Asiatic world itself, 
to be thoroughly un-Asiatic and opposed to Asi- 
atic, under the respective names of Scythia and 


Turan. The European Turk ‘desolates the fair- 
est regions of the earth.’ The south of European 
Turkey, under the name of Thrace, was once a 
by-word for inhospitable bleakness of climate and 
ready-made desolation; as Eothen may have 
| remembered when he rode from Adrianople in the 
icy wind, and as those did not remember who sent | 
| the first detachment of troops to shiver in light 
| summer clothes under a blinding snowstorm of | 
four-and-twenty hours when the Himalaya first 
| appeared in the Bosporus in the middle of April, | 
1854, The Turk is to be ‘driven to his original 
seats in Asia.’ It has not yet been ruled which are 
his original seats—whether Mecca and Medina, by | 
right of his religion, or Mr. Atkinson’s country in 
the parts beyond Balkash, or nothing more than 
Asia Minor, where he is to have it out of the 
Armenians in return for letting go of the Greeks. 
He has less brains than we have, and his forehead 
recedes at an acute angle; and I am very much 
afraid that the worthy man who said this of him | 
had himself an intellect which receded at too acute | 
an angle when he sharpened his wits against the | 
consul of Sycopolis, and got dismissed for his pains. 
Six millions of Daco-Thracians, and six more 
millions of Thraco-Dacians, the noblest races of the | 
world, groan under the yoke of a vile Asiatic horde 
of only 600,000. After reading this, or something 
like it, as I once did in a Greek newspaper of 
Trieste, one is apt to think what devils of fellows 
the horde must be, and to go off on the tack not 
intended by the writer. There is less crime in | 
| Turkey than anywhere. There is more crime in | 
Turkey than anywhere. And so on without end.” | 
With respect to our Turkish policy he urges— | 
‘Our policy in that country, violently assailed, 
| and now seldom adequately or clearly explained to 
| the outside public, does not seem to satisfy our 
| real wants, so far as we believe ourselves to under- 
| stand them, or to meet with a defence which is 
| at all capable of withstanding the strength, the 
| animosity, and the unity of purpose shown in the | 
| attack. That policy, though not likely to bereversed, | 
is very likely to be held in check and neutralized, | 


| 





|} or to dwindle into apathy and feebleness, into | 
| laissez faire without laissez-savoir. I sincerely hope 
| I may never see such a result ; for my own part I 
| believe that policy might and ought to be quickened 

with a new life, knowing as I do that all classes 

in Turkey look forward with hopefulness to such 
| @ prospect, and with anxiety and dread to anything 

which may weaken or impair it. That policy is 

dual, for it is the expression of English dualism ; 

it is Liberal in one sense and direction, Conserva- 

tive in another: and its value lies in the honesty 
of purpose and practical nature which are seen to 
| be at the root of this double tendency. As regards 
| the mere work of counteracting Russian aggressive 
| policy, that can be done cheaply and easily enough, 
| by simply paying for the annual subscription of all 
| the restless Voivodes and Hospodars and Princes 
| to the Kolokol, which will teach them that there 

is a far different and grander Russia in the future 
than the old intriguing and annexing Russia, 
without an idea beyond the double spread-eagle of 
intrigue and territory. We can save our pence in 
this way. But we must also look to see that, after 
| putting the sick man in his coffin when much breath 
| is still in his body, we may have something better 
| to take his place than a nursery full of fractious and 
rickety children. Seriously, one branch must keep 
pace in its growth with the other branch ; if Turkish 
dominion is to be upheld, the subject races of 
| Turkey must be understood, and must receive 

intelligent and disciplined sympathy from us. If 
| not, and the country falls to pieces, or is shattered 
| to pieces, we must call persons into existence to 
explain to us the disorder and the chaos which 
will arise, for few or none such now exist. I speak 
| for the public as well as for the Government ; the 
public does not know which way to turn in Turkish 
matters even in quiet times, this way and that way 








dividing its not very swift mind, or drifting with 
| the words of the latest clever man from the clubs | 
and drawing-rooms, fresh from Siluria and Pisidia. | 
But to whom is it to turn for guidance in the tur- | 
moil of a chaos, in the agony of a struggle for life | 
among all the various races of Turkey, the destruc- | 





‘ 


tion of the old and less favoured forms of national 


life, and the development of new ones under the 
process of natural selection? Whatever the issue 
may be, active work or passive observation, influence 
will be wanted in one case, knowledge in the other ; 
and, under either contingency, real knowledge and 
influence can only be obtained by the increased 
employment of Englishmen. With a body of Eng- 
lish gentlemen of the true kind in the public service, 
ambassadors and consuls dare not play juggling 
tricks in their despatches, or suppress truth to 
order, as they are rightly or wrongly alleged to 
do ; nor, in the face of their official reports, would 
mere declamation for declamation’s sake dare to 
sustain itself for an instant. Before men of this 
kind, we should have our theorists and doctrinaires 
more respectful of special knowledge and more 


| cautious than they are now; and they would 


perhaps abstain from seeking to tear open the 


, Turkish chrysalis with their untrained hands in 
| order to fledge the Christian butterflies. And from 


such men, whose insight will be directed to the 
ideal as well as to the material life of a nation, it 
is possible that the Greek and the Armenian and 


| the Bulgarian may learn that there is a voice and 


@ power in our nineteenth century England which 
all the City Articles and Mark Lane Expresses in 
the world cannot explain to him. He will learn 
that there is a greater idea in the world than impe- 
rial power, for power’s sake ; and he will hear that 
even that power is only to be obtained by those 
qualities of self-reverence, self-knowledge and self- 
control which he has not got. And it is from our 
precepts as well as our example that I trust all 
will rise equal to the great fortune which is in 
store for them with patience and opportunity, and 
that the future page of their history will be inscribed 
with no records but those of 
Freedom, broadening slowly down 
rom pr dent to pr dent.”’ 





Though Lord Strangford was not permitted 
to see even the first-fruits of the seed which 
his pen sowed in the public opinion of his 
country, those to whom his views were accept- 


| able, and those to whom he was an object of 


that personal affection with which he inspired 
his companions, have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the influence which his expostu- 
lations and encouragements have already exer- 
cised on our more thoughtful politicians. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Three Graces—[Les Trois Graces, par 
Amédée Achard]. (Paris, Hachette.) 


Girts without a dowry seem to be much worse 
off in Paris than in London, for they are in 
an abnormal state: their parents have sinned 
against society in leaving their daughters 
without provision ; and society considers the 
poor girls themselves as inconveniences of 
which everybody has a right to complain. 
There is no room for them anywhere. Three 
beautiful sisters, named respectively Armande, 
Etiennette and Pauline, are the daughters of 
an agent, or, as we should call him, a broker, 
in great practice, who makes money with both 
hands and saves none of it. His wife is dead 
and the three girls live in great luxury and 
mutual love. They seem to enjoy more liberty 
than demoiselles are supposed to be allowed 
by the Parisian Madame Grundy; but they 
are very happy, and their father is very happy, 
and he thinks he will live for many years, 
making money all the time. But one day he 
dies, and there is nothing for his daughters, 
and no rich relations, nor, indeed, relatives of 
any kind, in the background: they are left 
upon the world. So far, the story resembles 
many thousand cases which happen daily in 
England. An old gentleman, a friend of the 
family, interests himself for the orphans. He 
places Etiennette in La Fiancée, a fashionable 
ready-made linen establishment, in the Rue de 
la Paix. Armande becomes the companion of a 
newly-made-rich lady, Madame Jusserand de 
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la Fauvitre,—Jusserand being her husband’s 
real name, and the de la Fauviére an orna- 
mental addition, adopted to grace their fortune ; 
whilst Pauline, whose lover withdrew when 
the reverse of fortune came, determines to 
enter on a religious life, though her disappoint- 
ment is her only qualification. The description 
of life, as they find it under its changed aspects, 
is extremely well given. Etiennette in the 
fashionable shop finds, as she bitterly says, 
plenty of men of all degrees who offer her 
their heart, but the offer of their hand is never 
included. The account of her proud integrity, 
her industry and patience, is very touching. 
The aspect of the material temptations set 
before her is given with truth, as also is her 
despairing resolve to die, when she can work 
no longer, with her face to the world and 
without any shame in her heart. She is a 
simple, noble character, without any idea that 
she is noble, and without, indeed, any pretention 
whatever. Armande’s life with her would-be-fine- 
lady mistress is outwardly more brilliant. She 
lives in luxury; she shares in all the gaieties 
of the season; her ostensible employment as 
governess to the little girl is nominal; she has 
nothing to do but to help her mistress to 
discharge the functions of a fine lady. The 
treadmill would be light labour in comparison ; 
but she enjoys herself notwithstanding, and 
finds pleasure in fine clothes. Pauline, the one 
who has entered the convent for the sake of 
its safety and repose, eats her heart out, and is 
consumed by the desire to be in the world 
once more. 

So far, the three sisters are neither better 
nor worse off than hundreds of other women: 
their youth and vitality would keep them from 
being altogether miserable. M. Amédée Achard, 
however, is a pitiless realist, and the most 
cruel director of Fate who ever wrote a novel ! 
An east wind blows keen and blighting through 
every page. A dull, sunless sky, without a 
single gleam of brightness, overhangs the 
whole story. An arid, dangerous, dreary desert 
is the world in which he has placed his three 
Graces. The good people are weak and ineffec- 
tual—the bad are alone strong—to trample 
and make wretched all who have any good 
qualities, and it is their good qualities which 
make them vulnerable, and give the bad people 
power over them—a moral which adds to the 
general dreariness by giving an air of Calvinistic 
necessity and fatality to all the suffering, or 
rather, we would say, to the joylessness to 
which he predestines his heroines. People can 
grapple with their sufferings and get the better 
of them ; but dreariness of soul kills all effort. 
Etiennette, after a while, is found out by a 
man willing to marry her without a dowry. He 
sees that she will be able to help him, and that 
she, with her beauty and elegance and edu- 
cation, is far beyond anything he could have 
dared to aspire after if she had been properly 
endowed with money. He is of an entirely com- 
mon and ignoble nature, without virtues or vices, 
alternating for the present between speculation 
and miserliness. Etiennette accepts him as a 
destiny. She could hope for nothing better, 
and she is told to be thankful for so good a 
chance. M. Rodier is just the sort of man to 
be spoken of by sensible friends and guardians 
as a man who could “ take care of a woman,” 
if the woman chances to be above her position 
in refinement and grace. Etiennette is married 
to him, resolves to do her duty, and has the life 
slowly ground out of her. The only relief either 
to herself or the reader is the old mother-in- 
law. She is a Huguenot and a Calvinist, pro- 
vincial and prejudiced, but she has a loving 
heart and much good sense. She is the only 
little bit of light let into the picture. 





Armande’s character developes into some- 
thing detestable, though M. Achard makes her 
the principal figure, and lavishes upon her all 
the sympathy he has to bestow. She loves 
dress and beautiful costumes before all other 
created things. She is self-willed and _ self- 
indulgent; luxury is to her the necessity of 
life. The only son of her patroness falls in love 
with her, and she indulges in an intrigue with 
him, which she expects will end in marriage, 
as he promised. But the young man is a coward 
in grain and in abject submission to his mother, 
to whom he dare not even speak upon the 
subject ; so Armande is turned out of doors at 
& moment’s warning, when it is discovered that 
a baby is imminent. The young man is ordered 
away to Vienna to begin his career as a diplo- 
matist. He acquiesces in the paternal decree, 
but he sends Armande a blotted and ill-written 
letter of adieu, enclosing many bank-notes. This 
money she returns with indignation; it comes to 
the father, who quietly opens the enclosure, and 

ives the money to his own mistress—a touch of 

arisian cynicism. No reader can feel any sort 
of respect or sympathy for Armande. After 
having proved herself weak and wanting in 
the commonest instincts of self-respect, she 
becomes base, not in position alone, but in mind 
and character. She becomes the mistress succes- 
sively of a physician and of a Russian prince, 
who places her on the stage, where she has 
a brilliant success in vaudeville; afterwards 
she dashes about in the equipage of a Spanish 
duke, whom she sacrifices, however, to a man 
whom she fancies she loves,—but he is poor 
and an artist. She finds she cannot live with- 
out luxuries, and she is, besides, worried with 
debts, the Spanish Duke having been dismissed 
before he. had settled “the weekly bills.” But 
the final straw under which she breaks down 
is the rumour of three magnificent costumes in 
which a rival is to appear in a new piece, whilst 
Armande will have to make one up as well as 
she can out of several old ones. This decides 
her: she sacrifices the man who loves her, and 
takes to lovers who are rich enough to allow 
her to be extravagant. She sentimentalizes over 
her hard fate, and even M. Achard seems to 
think her worthy of commiseration. The con- 
clusion of the book is as dreary as the rest of 
it. The three sisters meet once more at the 
death-bed of their old friend ; and when all is 
over we are told that “the three Graces fell 
into each other’s arms, and mingled their sobs 
and their kisses. ‘Adieu! now,’ said Etien- 
nette; shall we ever see each other again ?’— 
‘Yes,’ said Armande.—‘ When? where?’—‘ Up 
there,’ said the actress, whose finger pointed to 
the sky.—‘ Perhaps,’ said the nun.” A melan- 
choly but appropriate conclusion to a melan- 
choly and unsatisfactory book. 

This novel of M. Amédée Achard marks a 
transition state in French fiction. 


Liza. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the 
Russian, by W. R. S. Ralston. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Krilof’s translator has done a good service to 

literature and a literary friend in rendering 

into English, with the same care and discern- 
ment that distinguished his specimens of the 

Russian fabulist, a story which in many impor- 

tant respects is far superior to Turguenief’s 

other translated tales. 

Combining the piquancy and finish of the 
French school with the purity and gentleness 
of the English novel of the not distant time 
when we could proudly call attention to the 
prevailing naturalness and rectitude of our 
prose fiction, the ‘ Nest of Nobles’ or, as it has 
been rechristened by Mr. Ralston, ‘ Liza,’ is 
not more remarkable for excellence of construc- 








tion than for vigour and delicacy of diction. 
Unlike ‘ Fathers and Children,’ which erred in 
the direction of diffuseness, it is notable for 
the manner in which from the first to the last 
page the author displays his ability to say in a 
ew words more than some of our fluent scribes 
would utter in as many paragraphs. Every line 
of the narrative tells; and each of its sentences 
has an incisiveness and perfectness that agree- 
ably challenge the critical reader to suggest 
how it could be improved by the withdrawal 
or addition of a single word. To this masterly 
economy of language, scarcely less than to the 
truthfulness of its portraitures, it is due that, 
though the tale has an excess of characters, the 
stage never for a moment appears crowded or 
out of order. A few bright phrases accomplish 
the work of introductory chapters, so that the 
reader is no sooner interested in one perso 
than he is amused by another, and ae the 
supernumeraries have quietly fallen into their 

laces to the right and the left he has forgotten 

imself and the superfluous players in 
watching the principal actors of the drama, 
Of these leading characters the most important 
are the ladies of the Kalitine family; Vladimir 
Nikolaevich Panshine, the clever, arrogant, 
selfish young man of the period, who diverts 
himself with paying his addresses to Elizaveta 
Kalitine, and even condescends to make her 
an offer; Christoph Lemm, the old, broken- 
down German musician, who, in spite of his 
disappointments and humility, dares to cherish 
for Lizaveta Mikhailovna a chivalric devotion 
which he is too sensible and loyal a creature to 
put in words ; and Fedor Ivanovich Lavretsky, 
the hero of the story, who saves the heroine 
from the degradation of marriage with Panshine 
by making her heart his own, and who takes 
so firm a hold of the reader’s affections that, 
though no one will warmly dispute Lizaveta’s 
title to the honour of giving name to the story, 
manya peruser will be of opinion that ‘Ivanovich 
Lavretsky’ would have been a more appropriate 
designation for what is mainly the record of 
his misfortunes. 

Ignorant of the world and not very learned 
in books, shy and awkward, distrustful of 
himself, and disposed: by nature and defective 
education to think too well of his companions, 
Lavretsky at the outset of his manhood is just 
the fellow to fall a dupe to the wiles of a 
worthless woman; and he is still an uncouth 
Moscow student when he fixes his eyes and 
heart on Varvara Pavlovna, the daughter of a 
retired Major-General, of whose enforced with- 
drawal from the army we are slily told, “It 
seems he had discovered a new method of 
speculating with the. public money. The method 
turned out an excellent one, but he must needs 
practise quite unreasonable economy, so infor- 
mation was laid against him, and a more than 
disagreeable, a ruinous scandal ensued.” In 
plain words, the General practised peculation 
without securing himself against exposure by 
judicious bribery ; but though compelled to re- 
tire from active service, he obtained a pension 
sufficient to maintain him with an appearance 
of gentility in Moscow, where he made friends 
partly through “that kindliness which is com- 
mon to all Russians,” and partly “by the special 
affability which is peculiar to all persons whose 
fair fame has been a little soiled.” On ascer- 
taining that the student has through his father’s 
recent death succeeded to a fine estate, the 
battered and plausible old soldier is well pleased 
that his lovely and penniless child, Varvara 
Pavlovna, should become the wife of so eligible 
a suitor ; and before he has recovered from his 
first exultation and surprise at Varvara’s con- 
descension and goodness, Fedor Ivanovich is 
the husband of the lovely, vain, passionless 
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creature who induces him to carry her off to | 
Paris, where she is ambitious of winning a place | 
in society by means of his wealth and submis- | 
siveness to her will. But scarcely has Varvara | 
achieved her purpose and become a personage | 
of Parisian fashion, when an accident removes 
the scales from her husband’s eyes, and justifies 
him in withdrawing from her companionship. | 
Providing lavishly for the woman from whom | 
he separates abruptly, even more to the diver- | 
sion of his friends in Russia than to the amuse- | 
ment of her acquaintance in Paris, Ivanovich | 
Lavretsky passes a few years in European travel, | 
and then returns to his native land when the 
laughter at his matrimonial troubles has sub- | 
sided. It is with Lavretsky’s re-appearance | 
amongst the Kalitines, who are members of his | 
family circle, that the drama of the story may | 
be said to commence. Still no more than thirty- | 
five years of age, the unfortunate man sees in | 
Lizaveta Kalitine a girl of rare beauty and | 
gentleness, whose love, were he free to seek it, | 
might yet restore him to happiness ; and whilst | 
he regards her with the mournful devotion | 
of a lover who may not declare his passion and | 
the futile rage of a rival who sees the object | 
of his desire in danger of committing herself 
to an unworthy suitor, she exhibits towards him | 
a tenderness which springs partly from com- | 
miseration for his sorrow, but in larger measure 
from a true perception of the goodness and | 
nobility of his nature. One of the forces which | 
draw them together is their common sympathy | 
for the poor musician, Christoph Lemm, for | 
whom Panshine exhibits a politely-veiled con- | 
tempt, whilst Lavretsky—whom familiarity with 
grief has quickened with compassion for all | 
participators in wretchedness—says of him to | 
Liza, “I felt very sorry for him to-day, with | 
his unsuccessful romance. To be young and to | 
want knowledge—that is bearable ; but to have | 
own old and to fail in strength—that is indeed | 
aoa And the worst of it is, that one doesn’t | 
know when one’s strength has failed. To an old | 
man such blows are hard to bear.” The distance, | 
however, between this harmony of feeling and | 
mutual love is wide. Knowing that he is the 
husband of a woman from whom he cannot | 
liberate himself, Liza, of course, never for an | 
instant thinks of Lavretsky as one who may 
become her husband. On the contrary, she uses | 
her influence to induce him to forgive his wife | 
and recall her to his home, when a sudden | 
change is wrought by the announcement of | 
Varvara Pavlovna’s death, which is said to have | 
occurred unexpectedly at Paris. On this dis- | 
appearance of the obstacle which had appeared | 
to Lavretsky a permanent barrier between | 
himself and earthly felicity, he inconsiderately | 
declares his love to Liza before he has taken | 
proper steps to ascertain that Varvara is really | 
dead. The sequel is apparent to every reader | 
before he comes to the scene where Varvara | 
re-appears at the very moment when her hus- | 
band is congratulating himself on his liberation | 
from his disastrous connexion with her, and | 
is rejoicing in the assurance which Lizaveta | 
has given him of her acceptance of his suit. | 
The mournfullest part of the story now arrives. | 
To Liza the most hideous feature of her position | 
is the sin of which she deems herself to have | 
been guilty in loving another woman’s husband. 
To look to the future, and calculate on the 
occurrence, at some distant date, of the event 
which was imagined to have taken place when 
she promised to be Lavretsky’s wife, is a course 
of which she and he are alike incapable. They 
must part at once and for ever—she to render 
atonement for her fault by a life of religious 
seclusion and self-sacrifice, and he to the scru- 
pulous discharge of his duties to heaven and the 
world. By the love which he bears her Liza 








urges Lavretsky to consent to outward recon- 


ciliation with his wife, and whilst patiently 
enduring his burden of calamity to fix his hopes 
on the happiness that never dies. Lavretsky 
yields to her entreaties, and after a lapse of 
eight years he enjoys the righteous man’s con- 
solation of knowing that though his life is 
grievous to himself it is fruitful of good to others. 
“Tt is said,” runs the last page of the story, 
“that Lavretsky has visited the distant convent 
in which Liza has hidden herself, and has seen 
her.” As she crossed from choir to choir, she 
passed close by him—passed onwards steadily, 
with the quick but silent step of a nun, and 
did not look at him. Only an almost imper- 
ceptible tremor was seen to move the eyelashes 
of the eye which was visible to him: only still 
lower did she bend her emaciated face ; and the 
fingers of her clasped hands, enlaced with her 
rosary, still more closely compressed each other. 
Of what did they both think? what did they 
both feel? Who can know? who shall tell? Life 
has its moments-—has its feelings—to which 
we may be allowed to allude, but on which 
it is not good to dwell.” 

Like ‘The Unfortunate One,’ the story of 
Liza ends mournfully. At the close, all the 
persons for whom the narrative has made 
us feel affectionately have been removed by 
death or are labouring under trouble. Varvara 
Pavlovna returns to Paris, where she enjoys 
wealth, health, and the success of which 
she is ambitious: Panshine rises in life, and is 
all the happier because he believes himself 
entitled to rail at the falseness of woman : the 
children who fill up the doors and tread on the 
feet of visitors at the opening of the tale come 
into possession of their elders’ estates, and we 
leave them in sunshine and high spirits ; whilst 
disappointment and toil make up the sublunary 
lot of the heroine and her lover. But, unlike 
most tales that allow the wicked to triumph 
and omit to reward the virtuous with temporal 
prosperity, ‘Liza’ does not fill the reader with 
dejection: on the contrary, we close the book 
with a wholesome disregard for the triumphs 
of this life, and a feeling that in spite of their 
tribulation and woe Liza and her lover are more 
fortunate than the favourites of fortune. Beneath 
the mournful music is audible an undertone 
that raises the mind from joys which perish in 
a day to the felicity which endures for ever. 
To those who find consolation in reflecting, or 
who need to be taught, that to possess the good 
things of the present is far less desirable than 
to be in the sure road to the happiness of the 
coming life, the tale will be much more than 
a mere source of innocent diversion. 


Found Dead. By the Author of ‘Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ was clever, and, though 
unequal, it had good points and effective scenes. 
‘Found Dead’ has the faults but not the virtues 
of its predecessors. It is an incoherent, sensa- 
tional story, but the incidents: are not strung 
together with any sort of skill; and the laws 
of probability are not regarded, and the in- 
terest of the reader falls flat and dead. A 
worthy country Squire is found dead on his 
road to meet the hounds: he has been struck 
down by a worthless younger brother, who 
hates him because he has the estate, although 
he has paid his debts and given him money 
many times over;—and, indeed, the meeting 
between them, which resulted in the murder, 
had been arranged by the good Squire with a 
view to give further assistance. The murderer 





is a sort of artist,—as bad a man not to be 
mad as could well be found: he has a com- 
panion and assistant, taken from a work- 
house, whom he binds by many obligations, 





but who is destined to discover the truth, 
and eventually to marry the daughter of the 
murdered Squire, and to become the master of 
Morden Hall. The fratricide dies in an agony 
of remorse that looks like deliriwm tremens. 
The novel is neither healthy nor pleasant,—it 
is like a bad dream. The author has taken leave 
of Nature, possibly because, as the French 
painter said, “she put him out.” 





Horace’s Odes. Translated into English Verse, 
by Edward Yardley. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is a strong testimony to the excellence of 
the Odes of Horace, and to their effect upon 
the imagination, that his readers are not un- 
willing to refresh their old recollections of 
him even through the medium of feeble and 
commonplace translations. We have ourselves 
perused Mr. Yardley’s volume with a certain 
interest, which we can only account for by the 
hypothesis that his versions at once recalled 
the original to our memory and served as foils. 
to its merits. But it is not sufficient for a trans- 
lator of Horace to attain to a success so limited, 
A translation of the Odes has no raison d’étre 
unless it surpasses, or at least rivals, such trans+ 
lations as those of Prof. Conington and Mr. 
Martin. Tried by these standards, Mr. Yardley’s 
attempt is indeed a failure. Mediocribus esse 
poetis non di, non homines, non concessere co- 
lumne—neither reviewers, nor readers, nor 
publishers recognize the existence of mediocre 
poets ; still less do they recognize the existence 
of mediocre translators ; and mediocrity is all 
Mr. Yardley can be said to have attained to. The- 
following Ode seems to us his greatest success: 
BOOK I. ODE XI. 
To Leuconoé. 


The knowledge that is not allowed you should shun, dear, 
and let the stars be, 

Nor seek by their aid to inquire what may happen to you 
or to me. 

= winter may be the last—we may see a few winters 
s' 


But why should we burden our hearts with the needless 
foreknowledge of ill? 

Come, be wise, then, and pour out the wine; have done 
with the stars and the moon ; 

Look not too far into life; hope for nothing that cannot 
come soon. 

Time as we speak may be drawing us into a future of 


SOITOW ; 
Make, then, the most of to-day, and put not your trust in 
to-morrow. 

It will be seen that this is by no means 
a perfect translation. It is stiff and un- 
poetical. The picturesque amplification of the 
word ultimam—“ que nunc oppositis debilitat 
pumicibus Mare Tyrrhenum”—disappears alto- 
gether ; and there is no attempt to render accu- 
rately “et spatio brevi spem longam reseces.” 
But it is neat, to the point, and even idio- 
matie. 

The following version of part of the Eigh- 
teenth Ode of the Second Book is another 
favourable specimen of Mr. Yardley’s quality : 


I never pester Heaven 
Or powerful friend to yield 
Me more than has been given, 
My little Sabine field. 
Fresh moons are moons succeeding, 
New days push out old days, 
And yet, the sign unheeding, 
A palace you must raise: 
And whilst the pile is lifted 
You think not on your tomb: . 
The mighty sea is shifted 
To give you ampler room: 
And, impiously defiant 
Of sacredness of bounds, 
You rob your wretched client 
Of his poor scanty grounds. 


Had Mr. Yardley always done his work as 
well as in this instance, although we could not 
have given him great praise, we should not 
have felt bound to censure his well-meant 
attempts at poetical rendering. Unhappily, it 
is rarely, very rarely, that he reaches even this 
moderate elevation. 
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Our next quotation shall be from the Twelfth 
Ode of the First Book :— 
Nor pass I Bacchus, bold in fight ; 
And sing the virgin goddess, who 
In ferine slaughter takes delight ; 
Sure-darting Phoebus, too ; 
Alcides then, and Leda’s pair, 
The twins of Jove ; when whose white star 
Shines through the storm, released from care 
The sea-tost sailors are. 


If this is English, it is the English of school- 


boys, not of poets; and it would be difficult to 


find a single page in the volume in which there | much the same way that Capt. Maury dealt 


are not lines as bad as those we have quoted. 
If the reader cares to see what Mr. Yardley can 
do when he is in his worst vein, he had better 
turn to the six celebrated Odes with which the 
Third Book opens. He is, indeed, absolutely 
ineapable of representing the magnificent ima- 
gery and the rolling metre of Horace’s best 
Alcaic Odes. Nor is he more successful with 
those graceful little pieces, which are regarded 
by most modern readers as constituting Horace’s 
best title to a place in the poetical hierarchy. 
Mr. Yardley’s awkward attempts in this style 
remind us of a child who, in catching a butter- 
fly, brushes all the down off its wings, and 
deprives it at once of life, form and colour. 
Detailed criticism is useless in such a case. 
It will be sufficient to say that Mr. Yardley 
has not learnt to move easily in the fetters of 
rhyme,—a fact in itself sufficient to account for 
his ill success as a translator of Horace. 

We observe that he leaves out the Twenty- 
fifth Ode of the First Book and the Thirteenth 
of the Fourth, “ because they give a disagree- 
able impression of Horace.” When will trans- 
lators and commentators learn not to identify 
the sentiments of the Odes with the sentiments 
of their author? There can be no doubt that 
many of them, so far from being suggested by 
passing incidents, were taken from Greek 
originals, 





THE NEW WEST. 

The New West; or, California in 1867-1868. 
By Charles Loring Brace. (New York, Put- 
nam & Son; London, Tribner & Co.) 

The Mississippi Valley. By J. W. Foster, 
LL. (Chicago, Griggs & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

Or the two works upon the Far West of Ame- 

rica which we have bracketed together, the 

first is noticeable only for a good account of 
the prospects of the Californian wine-growers, 
and for the expression of an opinion, strange in 
an American, that the Pacific slope will one 
day set up a new republic for itself. Mr. Brace, 
who is, unless we are mistaken, himself from 
the Eastern, not the Western States, and who 
affords us consequently a new example of the 
Californianism stronger than that of the Cali- 





with the non-geological resources of the valley 
which, as he says, already contains a majority 
of the e of the United States, that his 
local illustrations of themselves render the 
book one of great political importance. Work- 
ing upon the basis given him by the application 
of Humboldt’s method to the exploration re- 
ports of Fremont, Stansbury, Pike, and many 
more, he generalizes upon the phenomena of 
the Central Valley of the United States in 


with the ocean. The scheme of the book, indeed, 
is rather popular than scientific, for the Missis- 
sippi river is described before any account is 
given of the mountains from which, or the 
plains through which, it flows. The chapters 
on climate precede those upon geology, which, 
in their turn, are followed by a discussion con- 
cerning the influence of climate on man. Of 
style the book has none, but its value as a 
book of reference is great. For an American, 
Dr. Foster speaks little of the future: for in- 
stance, when he tells us that the Mississippi 
and its tributaries permit of an internal navi- 
gation by steamboat of nearly 10,000 miles, he 
is confining himself strictly to the present, and 
leaving out of sight the fact that many of the 
tributaries not now navigated may be ‘brought 
into use as soon as the spread of population to 
the regions through which they pass shall have 
made it expedient to run dams across their 
streams. To take one instance out of many, 
the Platte, at present entirely unused, is of at 
least equal commercial value with the Meuse. 
The author's description of the Mississippi 
swamps, which he justly says remind one of the 
lakes which stretched over large areas of the 
earth’s surface during the carboniferous epoch, 
is striking from its very freedom from ex- 
aggeration ; and when he has told us that large 
tracts of land, formerly as fertile as the valley 
of the Nile, were during the rebellion surren- 
dered to the river, he has led us fully up to his 
conclusion, that to repair the levees at the 
public expense is a measure called for by public 
policy. He brings out very strongly the modern- 
ness of the Mississippi, which has cut for itself 
a channel through recent strata. The prolon- 
gation of the delta into the Atlantic, although 
estimated by Lyell at 220 miles in length, pre- 
sents no difficulties when it is remembered that 
the yearly deposit of solid matter by the river 
is one square mile 240 feet in depth. A stream 
that flows from the regions of the white birch 
to those of the magnolia and the palm, and 
which drains an area equal to that of Europe 
without Russia, does not take long to push its 
mouth a hundred or two miles out into the 
sea. 
Dr. Foster’s fairness tells sometimes against 
his country. He has no extravagant notion as 


fornians which has distinguished all recent! to the future of the plains. Of one large portion 
works about the Golden State, is not more suc- | in Western Nebraska, he says that the meteoro- 
cessful in his survey of the present of the State | logical conditions and the nature of the soil 
than was Mrs. Saxon, while his book does not | render it unfit for agricultural purposes ; and 


approach that of Mr. Cronise in either value 
or variety. It is, indeed, free from startling 
novelties in the way of style, but here and 
there the author's mind seems to have been 
affected by the width of the Californian scenery, 
—as, for instance, where he says of the Cala- 
veras grove that “it pumps up its food from 
the everlasting hills, and builds up its slow, 
vegetable-like substance during century after 
century into a gigantic, symmetrical, and vene- 
rable pile, while nations begin and pass away 
beneath its shadow.” 

Mr. Foster’s work is one of a very different 
character. As President of the American Asso- 
ciation, he naturally looks at the Mississippi 
Valley chiefly from the geologic side; but, as a 
Chicago man, he is so thoroughly acquainted 





of another, upon the borders of Texas and New 
Mexico, he says that it presents no inducement 
to cultivation. The Grand Plateau, which con- 
tains nearly a third of the territory of the 
United States, he calls “a dreary waste,” and 
he is not at all afraid of using the word “desert” 
of large portions of the country. In all this, 
there is a certain amount of exaggeration of 
misfortune. A traveller from temperate climes 
visiting Australia will never believe that sheep 
and cattle can feed under conditions of soil 
and climate such as give the country the 
appearance of the Sahara. So it was with the 
explorers who first surveyed the Far West of 
America. Dr. Foster, thcroughly acquainted as 
he is with the Mississippi Valley proper, relies 
almost entirely upon official documents for his 





knowledge of the plateau and the plains; and 
readers of his work cannot fail to remark, that 
although it is dated 1869, it contains no notice 
of what has been done in New Mexico by 
means of irrigation, and in Colorado by means 
of wells. 

The origin of Prairies is discussed ‘by Dr. 
Foster at somewhat unnecessary length, seeing 
that no one now denies the truth of the climatic 
theory, which he advocates. At the same time, 
some of the examples by which he illustrates 
the position that the presence or absence of vege- 
tation depends on the conditions of moisture 
are striking to those who are not acquainted with 
the result of the experiments that have been 
conducted in Western France. He points out, 
for instance, that in parts of Michigan the 
white pine grows to an enormous size upon a 
soil which contains 98 per cent. of simple 
sand. We have always regarded Dr. Cooper's 
example of the rainless theory of the origin of 
prairies as conclusive. It is quoted by Dr. 
Foster in these words : “ As we go westward, no 
new forms of trees appear, while the number 
of those found farther eastward rapidly dimin- 
ishes.” In the forests of the coasts, about 120 
kinds of trees appear ; 90 reach to the Missis- 
sippi, but only 8 or 10 struggle as far as Western 
Kansas. The desert sage, the cactus, salt lakes, 
and saline efflorescences upon the soil begin to 
appear as the trees are lost in longitude 95° to 
97°, till, when Nevada is reached, solid salt is 
found from six inches to three feet deep upon 
the plains. The forest fires upon the borders of 
the treeless tracts are themselves intensified by 
the dryness, which is the cause of the total 
absence of trees a little farther to the West; 
and the border regions of oak openings in which 
they prevail, where the plains are dotted with 
clumps of trees, which rise, not from the under- 
wood, but from the grass, are of the same cha- 
raeter with the half-wooded plains of the back 
country of New South Wales, where the climate 
is the same. Thunder showers must be left out 
of our consideration, as they have little bear- 
ing on the growth of trees, but the winter 
moisture appears of itself a sufficient test in 
almost every case of whether trees will or will 
not grow without irrigation in a given spot. 
On the Atlantic seaboard of the Northern 
States the winter rainfall is ten inches; in 
Michigan it is less than four; in Western 
Missouri it is less than three; in Western 
Kansas it is one inch; in San Francisco it is 
nearly twelve. As a result, we find an abun- 
dant growth of wood at San Francisco and 
New York, oak openings in Michigan and 
Western Missouri, and a treeless tract in 
Western Kansas ; although the total rainfall of 
the year in the latter case is as great as it is 
in San Francisco, and all but as great as in the 
forests of Central New York. On the other. 
hand, the summer rains of Colorado maintain 
a rich and valuable grass throughout the 
summer, and prevent the drying up of the 
rivers after the melting of the snows. 

One remarkable sign of the spirit in which 
Dr. Foster treats his subject is to be seen 
in the fact that he loudly declaims against 
the destruction of the American forests. We 
have so often been told of the harm that has 
been wrought in India through the cutting 
down of the woods, that we can hardly bring 
ourselves to grasp the measureless contempt 
displayed by most Americans for a man who 
suggests that the presence of forests may be 
a good thing. The settlers have so long been 
fighting their way against the woods, winning 
every acre with fire and axe, that even those 
of them who have had some experience of the 
treeless deserts will hardly believe that there 
is danger that the destruction of the red wood 
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forests of the Sierra Nevada may convert the 
central valley of the state of California into an 
arid desert. Nothing but the interference of 
the State legislature or of Congress can pro- 
tect the woods. It can hardly be expected that 
the convenience of posterity will weigh with a 
lumberer against a good price for his logs ; and 
it is even a mistake to suppose that a delight 
in the shade and in the forms of trees will cause 
the retention by Western towns of any portion 
of the forest, for trees that have grown in the 
neighbourhood of others, however healthy they 
may be, pine away and die the moment the 
surrounding trees are destroyed. 

Much of Dr. Foster's depreciation of the 

lains is born of the fact that maize grows 
y there. Asa Michigan man, he worships 
this plant, and is eloquent when he de- 
scribes the cheap food derived from it as the 
origin of the ancient civilization of Peru. 
A man and a boy, he tells us, can with ease 
tend forty acres of Indian corn, the yield of 
which is sufficient to keep from 120 to 240 
able-bodied men for one year. We doubt whe- 
ther Dr. Foster has any foundation for his 
notion that upon the plains and plateau the 
maize-plant cannot find sufficient nitrogen in 
the soil. We base our opinion upon the fact 
that the sorghum, a plant of the same family, 
flourishes in Utah in years in which the grass- 
hoppers are not numerous. Sufficient moisture, 
applied at the right time, is in our opinion the 
true condition upon which the growth of maize 
depends in countries where the summer heat 
is great enough to ripen it. 

The omission of the chapters upon the effect 
of climate on man and upon the origin of 
civilization, which are vague and common- 
place, would bring the reader more freshly to 
an interesting view of the development of 
the Central or so-called Western States of the 
Union, which follows the geological part. In 
it Dr. Foster traces the history of the North- 
West from the issuing, in July, 1787, of the 
ordinance for the government of the territory 
of the United States north-west of the Ohio. 
At the time of the passing of that ordinance 
the Moravian missionaries, the Indians, and 
a few French soldiers were the only in- 
habitants of twenty-eight out of the forty- 
five states and territories of which the Union 
is now composed. This ordinance prohibited 
slavery in the country where Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota have since been formed. Over one-fourth 
of the entire male population of these seven 
States served in the armies of the United 
States during the late war, and out of the 
2,700,000 men who formed those armies, 
1,200,000 were citizens of these States made 
free before their birth by the ordinance of 
1787: six times as many people now live in 
the seven North-Western States as inhabited 
the whole of the thirteen colonies at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence. In a re- 
markable book published in Philadelphia in 
1836, called ‘Notes on Wisconsin Territory, 
the “Black Hawk Purchase,” now the State 
of Iowa, is said to be bounded by the neutral 
grounds between the Sauks and Sioux upon the 
north, and by “the Land of the Foxes” upon 
the west. This was in 1832. “The Land of the 
Sioux” in thirty years, at the outbreak of 
the war, had become the State of Minnesota, 
having twice the income of the old State of 
Delaware, and furnishing, in 1863 and 1864, 
over fifty battalions of infantry to the Northern 
hosts. “The Land of the Foxes” has grown 
into Nebraska, now admitted to the Unionas a 
State, and claiming to be the site of the capital 
of America. In the book which we have named 
there is a map of the “Black Hawk Purchase,” 





in which the word “unexplored” is printed in |. 


large letters across the country through which 
the railway now runs between Sioux City and 
Dubuque. 

In spite of Dr. Foster’s fears, founded upon 
the dryness of the plains, we are confident that 
the progress of Colorado will be as rapid as 
was that of Iowa. 





A Translation of Dante's Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso. By David Johnston. 3 vols. 
(Privately printed.) 


Ten years have elapsed since, in the pages of 
the Atheneum, we had the pleasure to com- 
mend, in a review of the reprint of the first four 
editions of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ by the late 
Lord Vernon, the munificent generosity which 
a love of Dante inspired in an English noble- 
man to advance the culture of his favourite 
poet. We have now to record a similar act of 
ward in an English gentleman, Mr. David 

ohnston, of Bath, who, to promote the study 
of Dante among his friends, has translated the 
poem, and printed it in three handsome volumes 
as a present, to encourage this laudable pursuit. 
But let the translator speak for himself. To the 
second volume there is a Preface, in which he 
says :-— own deep admiration of Dante 
having made me desirous of drawing towards 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ the attention of friends 
who have perhaps not studied it otherwise than 
as a task in their earlier years, I have ventured 
to turn them again to its study as a pleasure 
by the obligations of friendship. I thank my 
friends most warmly for the kind reception they 
have been pleased to give to my translation 
of the ‘ Inferno’; I now beg their acceptance of 
the ‘ Purgatorio.” The first volume was sent 
forth without preface or illustration, or notice 
of any kind, to stand or fall by its own de- 
serts. The second, which followed in the same 
year, had a photograph from Giotto’s portrait 
of Dante in the Bargello, with the figures ac- 
companying it, and was dedicated to the Rev. 
James Ford. The third volume appeared in the 
succeeding year, with a photograph of Dante’s 
monument in Santa Croce, a dedication to the 
translator's “ dear wife,” and a brief analysis of 
the Cantica. The cantos of the ‘ Purgatory’ and 
‘Paradise’ have short headings of their con- 
tents, those of the ‘ Inferno’ have none. 

In his preface to the ‘ Purgatory’ Mr. John- 
ston shows that he has a thorough appreciation 
of his author. From the opening line in the 
‘Inferno’ to the closing line of the ‘ Paradise,’ 
Dante, he says, “ flows on deep in matter, calm 
in his strength, never lingering too long over 
the sweetest description, nor losing his calm- 
ness among the sternest descriptions of suffering 
or woe.” Throughout the entire poem, indeed, 
Dante moves along majestic in his simplicity, 
and with an intensity of purpose which gives a 
living reality to all that he relates; so that we 
see with his eyes and hear with his ears, and 
are almost persuaded that his vision is also our 
own; while beneath the set features of the 
placid philosopher, the vigorous moralist, and 
the stern politician, we behold the man of a 
large and loving heart, not insensible to the 
sufferings of humanity, and pitying woes which 
in justice he dare not conceal. 

it has often been said that Dante is his own 
best expounder; he rarely leaves the reader 
long in doubt as to his meaning in allegorical 
passages, but explains ere long what he meant, 
or at least gives the reader a sufficient clue to 
his meaning, if he would only follow it out. 
Had the early commentators paid attention to 
this, they would not have fallen into those 
egregious errors which even his own sons were 
not exempt from. The tre fiere, for instance, 








would never have been fastened on the poet as 
symbols of personal vices, lust, pride and avarice 
had the expounders been careful to note what 
is said of them subsequently to their first in- 
troduction, as characteristics of the degenerate 
Florentines of his own day, with whose man- 
ners he scorned to have anything in common, 
But for nearly five hundred years the political 
meaning of Dante’s poem was not even sus- 
pected. We now come to the study of it with 
enlarged and philosophical and more rational 
views, which were hidden from those who went 
before; new paths are opened to us through 
its mazes and its forest of beauties, and ‘the 
more we know the more we perceive that we 
have still to learn. It is like the study of the 
Bible, in which old things, though they are not 
passing away, yet present themselves in new 
aspects and in more consistent harmony with 
universal humanity. More is now expected of 
the translators of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ than 
in the days of Cary. It is not sufficient to take 
hold of the skirts of the master’s robe; a trans- 
lator must seek to possess Dante’s mind, and 
to render his thoughts in the most appropriate 
vernacular. This is what Mr. Johnston has 
done; he has given us the full equivalent of 
Dante’s sentences in appropriate English, and 
has thus shown that our language is fully capa- 
ble of rendering justice to the poet without 
distortion, when, as in the original, the most 
simple and natural phraseology is adopted to 
express his meaning. For example, in the 48th 
verse of the first canto of the ‘ Inferno”— 

Si che parea che I’aer ne temesse, 
of which there is the well-known variante 
“ tremesse,” for tremasse, which many have pre- 
ferred. Of this Cary’s version is, 

That e’en the air was fear-struck; 
and that of Longfellow, 

So that it seemed the air was afraid of him. 


Mr. Johnston has here combined the variante 
with the ordinary text in the easy-flowing, 
harmonious rendering, 

The air itself seem’d tremulous with fear. 


A translator who has a thorough knowledge 
of his author has it in his power to render 
plainer somewhat obscure and difficult passages, 
in which the meaning is not at first obvious. 
Thus, the verse, 

Nacqui sub Julio, ancorché fosse tardi, 


which commentators are called to explain, and 
— Prof. Longfellow having literally ren- 
er 

” ‘Sub Julio was I born, though it was late, 
his version needs a note as much as the original ; 
this is given by Mr. Johnston in the sense 
intended by Dante, without any necessity for 
further explanation :— 

Born under Julius ere his pow’r supreme. 

Cary, who here attempted a paraphrase rather 
than a version, has, by a compromise with the 
text, quite spoilt the meaning of the poet :— 


When the power of Julius yet 
Was scarcely firm. 


Cary’s Dante, having been the first complete 
translation into English, has enjoyed the 
prestige of precedence. He certainly discovers 
the will to do justice to his author, as was well 
remarked by the critic in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of 1818, when his work was there noticed 
along with the Italian edition of Signor Bia- 
gioli, then going through the press ; but he has 
not equally shown the power to do so; nor can 
it be said truly, in the words of the reviewer, 
“he has omitted nothing”; for he has, at least, 
omitted the fifty-fourth verse of the nineteenth 
canto of the Paradise, in which, in reference to 
the Eternal Mind, Dante says— 

Di che tutte le cose son ripiene. 
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Possibly Mr. Cary thought this verse too pan- 

theistic for the taste of his readers, and there- 

fore distilled it down to “the omnipresent 

mind,” in which process the best part of it was 

lost. Longfellow has well rendered this verse— 
With which all things whatever are replete. 


But Mr. Johnston has given it still more em- 
phatically, 

Of which all things in heaven and earth are full. 
Dante’s doctrine should always be respected ; 
it is much deeper and truer than superficial 
readers suspect. It frequently happens that a 
sentence of the original cannot possibly be ren- 
dered literally without destroying its sense; 
for in five hundred years words often change 
their meanings, coming to express a different 
idea from what they did originally, or a more 
limited sense than formerly, at least in their 
current acceptations. The only rule to be fol- 
lowed here is to ascertain what the poet did 
mean, and to give its most complete equivalent. 
Thus, in the 109th verse of the seventh canto 
of the Paradise, 

La divina bonta che ’1 mondo imprenta, 


rendered by Longfellow very harmoniously, 
Goodness Divine, that doth imprint the world, 


but not fully, for the mondo of the poet here 
means not our little earth only, but also all the 
spheres. The readers of the A m who have 
strolled through the Campo Santo at Pisa—and 
who now-a-days has not paced that sacred en- 
closure !—will have remarked on the wall facing 
the south, ‘Un Dio Padre che tutto abbraccia 
il mondo,” as the guide-book of Giovanni Rosini 
describes it, and that the mondo here represents 
the heavens as well as the earth, together with 
their celestial tenants. By “world” we should 
here, therefore, understand all God’s works, the 
entire creation; and in this sense Mr. Johnston 
has rendered the passage, 
God’s goodness, which imprinteth all His works. 


It is curious, and perhaps edifying, to observe 
how different translators of the Divina Com- 
media are each desirous to convey Dante’s 
meaning exactly, yet, like the philosopher 
whom the poet describes, 

Chi pesca, per lo vero, e non ha l’arte; 


not one of their aims hits the bull’s-eye exactly. 
Some fall short, others overshoot it, and their 
arrows lie scattered about like the efforts of 
unskilful marksmen. Take, for instance, the 
74th verse of the same canto of the Paradise ; 
it is a very simple one, and easy to understand, 
but, nevertheless, has given our English trans- 
lators a good deal of trouble, 
Che I’ ardor santo, ch’ ogni cosa raggia 
Nella pid simigliante é@ pid vivace. 

This ardor santo is the divine love, and nothing 
more; but few have been contented with so 
simple a rendering. The idea of fire and burn- 
ing—such love as the poeticsymbols of cherubim 
and seraphim may be supposed to signify—has 
got mixed up in their conceptions, and given 
rise to a very gara of emulous expressions. A 
series of versions in chronological order, from 
the days of Francis Cary to those of Wadsworth 
Longfellow, gives the following renderings of 
ardor santo: “bright beams,” “holy flame,” 
“blest ardour,” “holy heat,” “holy love,” 
“pure flame,” “celestial glow,” “blest ardour” 
(for the second time). We will not put the 
names to this little group of translators ; suffice 
it to say that the list would include the prin- 
cipal of them; each may recognize his own 
shaft and claim it, but not one of them has 
shot so near as the author of the version now 
under review, 

For love divine, which sheds its rays on all, 

Shines brightest upon that most like Himself. 


This gives a complete sense, and the verses, as 





throughout the entire translation, correspond 
in number with those of the original. 

We have thus entered at some length into 
the merits of Mr. Johnston’s work as a very 
readable rendering of Dante’s ‘Divina Com- 
media,’ and one which gives its full meaning. 
A few verses might be improved, and the arcana 
of the poet’s deep mind perhaps more devel- 
oped. But who is sufficient for these things ? 
In a poem of upwards of fourteen thousand 
verses (14,628), where almost every verse is 
a study in itself, and which took the best part 
of an entire life to compose and perfect, relative 
completeness is all that can be attained. Asa 
specimen of Mr. Johnston’s translation, we give 
an extract from the seventh canto of the Para- 
dise—one of the hardest to render into har- 
monious verse. The theology of the Middle 
Ages—Pauline to the core—is still the received 
doctrine of Christian Europe; Beatrice has in- 
dorsed it, and it is neither courteous nor becom- 
ing to doubt her authority or to question her 
divine inspiration :— 

Sin can alone the free man make a slave, 
And blot the likeness of the Good Supreme, 
For it makes dim in him the light divine. 
And to his dignity is no return 
If he compensate not the void of sin 
By proportioned to his guilty joys. 
Your human nature, when all men had sinned 
In the first seed, those privileges lost 
As it had lost the joys of Paradise ; 
Nor could recover them, if in thy min 
Speak ee anotian tan-ok teas Ee ae 
xcept by one of these two ways ; 
Either must God Himself have pardon om, 
Of His own mercy, or must man himself 
Have for his madness expiation made. 
Fix now thine eye within the abyss profound 
Of the eternal counsels, and as far 
As thou art able hold thou to my words. 
Man in this finite state hath not wherewith 
To make atonement, for he cannot reach 
In his obedient humbleness so low 
As he in disobedience thought to 
And this explaineth why he is debarred 
From power to make atonement for himself. 
Therefore the need that God by His own way 
Should man restore unto his perfect life 
By mercy, or by this and justice joined. 
But as the work gives ever most delight 
Unto the workman when it showeth most 
The goodness of the heart from which it springs, 
God’s goodness, which imprinteth all His works, 
Was pleased in His procedure to make use 
Of both these ways to raise up fallen man ; 
From the first day of time to the last night 
Was never work so mighty and sublime 
By either means performed, nor ever shall. 
For richer was God’s love in that He took 
Man’s nature, that redemption might be man’s, 
Than if alone His mercy had forgiven. 
And insufficient were all other ways 
Justice to meet, had not the Son of God 
In great humility been born of flesh. 


The benevolence which induced Mr. David 
Johnston to print this translation for the 
benefit of his friends should, we think, induce 
him also to publish it, and thus include the 
= of readers within that privileged 
circle. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sketches of Young Couples, Young Ladies, Young 
Gentlemen. By Quiz. Illustrated by Phiz. 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

TxHovuGH this little book contains no announce- 

ment that it is a reprint, we seem to have a vague 

recollection of having glanced at its pages years 
since, when ‘‘ Boz ” was still in his boyhood and 
his illustrator had only just made himself famous. 

Anyhow the fun and style of the sketches belong 

to an obsolete kind of literary trifles, and commemo- 

rate the social doings of men to whom ‘ Pickwick ’ 
was a new book and bicycles were unknown. The 
women of the pictures are furnished with huge 
bonnets, and the men wear swallow-tailed coats at 
wedding breakfasts. Of “‘the manly young lady,” 


one of the several types of young ladyism that 
preceded by full thirty years our cigarette-smoking 
girls of the period, Quiz observes, “‘ In conversation, 


she is most particularly positive; and should you 
sit next her at dinner, ten to one but she puts you 
down half-a-dozen times at least. If you do not 
ask her to take wine before the fish is removed, she 





is sure to ask you herself, making you blush, and 
looking all the time as unconcerned as if she were 
~— father. Mind that on these occasions you fill 

er glass to the brim, if you wish to escape further 
confusion. Should you help her, as you do other 
ladies, no more than half full, she will not stickle 
at it, but will tell you at once that you don’t half 
please her.” Can it be that we are at the same time 
so near and so far from the period when masculine 
diners-out ” helped ladies to wine at the dinner- 
table? Quiz’s humour is not subtle, and his attempts 
at wit are for the most part failures, but the 
sketches and their pictures remind us pleasantly 
of the days when poor Albert Smith was a medical 
student, ambitious of literary distinction, and the 
notorious Marquis of Waterford was rising to his 
supremacy amongst men about town. 


In Memoriam George H. Thomas, a Collection of 
Engravings from his Drawings on Wood. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

TuHIs well-prepared volume contains a large number 
of woodcuts of the popular sort, selected from 
various publications, by a lately deceased draughts- 
man ; also fragments of the texts which the draw- 
ings illustrate. With not a little “‘commonness ” 
there is much cleverness, of a superficial kind in 
the designs; these rarely sink to vulgarity, but 
never rise to beauty or nobility. 


A Letter by Mar Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, on Syriac 
Orthography ; also, a Tract by the same Author, 
and a Discourse by Gregory Bar Hebreus on 
Syriac Accents. Now edited, in the Original 
Syriac, from MSS. in the British Museum, with 
an English Translation and Notes, by G. Phillips, 
D.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Dr. Phillips, President of Queen’s College, Cam- 

bridge, is well known as a laborious Orientak 

scholar. His attention has been mainly directed 
to Syriac, for the study of which language he 
has furnished the best elementary grammar in 

English. Having already edited in 1864 from 

MSS. some scholia of Mar Jacob, he now returns 

to the Bishop of Edessa, printing two MSS. of 

his from the Nitrian collection in the British 

Museum. The first is in the form of a letter on Syriac 

orthography; the second, a small treatise chiefly 

on Syriac accents. By way of commentary on the 
last, the editor gives the letter of an unknown 
writer, and a discourse of Bar Hebreus, neither 
of which has been printed before. The Syriac 
is accompanied with an English translation. The 
pieces are more curious than important. We 
learn from them what was pretty well known 
before, that the accentuation system was already 
made in the days of Mar Jacob, and never after 
materially changed. It preceded the vowels. Dr. 

Phillips does not compare the Syriac with the 

Hebrew accents, but contents himself with repeat- 

ing Ewald’s opinion that they are older than the 

latter, and with the meagre statement that they 
were designed for a two-fold purpose. That they 
were used for a double purpose, both as signs to 
direct cantillation and to indicate the meaning of 
words, is unquestionable; but we should like to 
know which was the original design, and which 
the secondary use. It is clear that the Hebrew 
accents were intended to point out the degree of 
connexion or disunion existing between the differ- 
ent members of a sentence; and that their sub- 
sidiary use was for chanting. Is the case of the 
Syriac accents analogous? Whether the accentua- 
tion treated of in this volume be more ancient than 
the Hebrew is not altogether certain. Now that 
we know of a Babylonian or Assyrian accentua- 
tion existing in very old Hebrew MSS. deposited 
at St. Petersburg, which is probably older than 
the Masoretic system, the point needs some inves- 
tigation. What ground is there for asserting the 
priority of the Syriac to the Hebrew accents? No 
one believes that all the latter were invented at 
the same time, or in the number and variety in 
which we now possess-them. Is it equally certain 
that the Syriac ones came into existence succes- 
sively? On these points Dr. Phillips casts no light, 
but is contented with the citation of a scholar’s 
opinion expressed several years ago. But the 
editor has evidently spent labour and care upon 
the work, entering into its contents with a real 
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love for the questions discussed. Future inquirers 

into Syriac accentuation and orthography will 

thank him for what he has done in making the 
sentiments of Jacob accessible to general readers, 
and especially in giving commentaries on them 
which are almost necessary to their proper appre- 
hension and use. The volume is creditable to his 
learning ; and the fact of the proof-sheets having 

under the eye of Dr. Wright is a guarantee 
of accuracy in the'Syriac text. 

Contributions to the History of Civilization in the 
most Recent Times—[Grundsteine einer Allge- 
meinen Culturgeschichte der neuesten Zeit, von 
J. J. Honegger. Zweiter Band]. (Leipzig, 
Weber). 

Herr Honegger gives his book a grand and an 
untranslatable name, but its contents may be 
described very shortly. This volume is a summary 
of all that has taken place all over the world during 
the time of the Bourbon restoration. One or two 
chapters are devoted to political events; then we 
have a sketch of various social movements; then 
we come to scientific discoveries, travels, the fine 
arts, literature, and men of letters. All these 
chapters are put together without much method 
or arrangement. Sometimes Herr Honegger is 
exhaustive, as in his sketch of Byron, where he 
enumerates all Byron’s poems, and even gives a 
short analysis of ‘The Waltz.’ At other times he 
is very brief, passing over great political events 
with two or three general words, which are rather 
in the style of the lesser country papers when they 
comment on the Irish Church debate. We do not 
suppose Herr Honegger is always original in his 
<riticisms: he avows himself much indebted to 
Sainte-Beuve for his characters of French authors. 
But he is not always complete in his summaries ; 
and we may attribute some of his omissions to a 
worse fault than carelessness. While giving the 
palm in English literature to Byron and Scott, he 
makes no mention of Wordsworth except in con- 
nexion with the stanzas in ‘Don Juan,’ which 
reflect upon him. In other places, however, we do 
not think any such motive has been at work ; and 
Herr Honegger gives us so much, that we can 
hardly complain of a few oversights. We have 
something of everything in his book ; and if it is 
his fault that the something is not very good, his 
readers will be to blame if they are not curious 
about everything. 

We have on our table Jn Spirit and in Truth: 
an Essay on the Ritual of the New Testament 
(Longmans),—Key to the Acts of the Apostles ; or, 
the Acts of the Apostles Historically, Chronologi- 
cally and Geographically considered, compiled for 
the Use of Students preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, by Francis Bowen (Longmans),— The Impe- 
rial Poll-Book of all Elections, from the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1832 to June, 1869; with an 
Alphabetical List of all Candidates within that 
Period ; to which is prefixed Suggestions upon 
Representation as it is and as it should be, with a 
View to the Reduction, if not the Prevention, of 
Bribery and Corruption, by James Acland (Clarke). 
New editions of Sermons, by the Rev. John Ker, 
ay (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas),— 
The Student's Handbook of Christian Theology, by 
the Rev. Benjamin Field (Hamilton & Co.),— 
Scenes from the Life of Jesus, by S. Greg (Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas),—Critical and 
Historical Essays contributed to the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ by Lord Macaulay (Longmans),—Romola, 
by George Eliot (Smith & Elder),—A Mere Story, 
by the Author of ‘ Lady Grace’ (Low),—Zaurence 
Bloomjield in Ireland ; or, the New Landlord, by 
William Allingham (Macmillan),— Vulgarisms and 
other Errors of Speech, to which is added a Review 
of Mr. G. Washington Moon’s ‘ Dean’s English and 
Bad English’ (Low),—and Recent Improvements 
tn the Steam-Engine in its Various Applications to 


Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and | 


Agriculture; being a Supplement to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam-Engine, by John Bourne, C.E. 
(Longmans.) 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar for Schools, fe. 2/6 
Annual Register (The) for the Year 1868, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Braithwaite’s (W.) Midwifery, 12mo. 2/ swd. 

Butler's (S.) Hudibras, Reprint of 1779 Edition, cr. 8yo. 1/ cl. limp. 





Carroll’s Aventures d’Alice au Pays des Merveilles, cr. Svo. 6/ ¢l. 
Chambers’s Scientific Reader, illust. 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Dallas’s (G. M.) rs from London, 1856 to 1860, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Davy’s (J. 9) Devon Herd Book, Vol. 5, 8vo. 15/ bds. 

Edinburgh apeenay Calendar, 1869-70, 12mo. 2/6 bds. 

Elam's (C.) A Physician's Problems, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

ren and Marshland Churches, 2nd Series, 4to. 25/ cl. 

Field’s (J.) A Devout Soldier, 12mo. 3/6 el. 

owle’s (Rey. W. H.) Churchman Catechised, Vol. 1, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Fuller's (T.) Pisgah Sight of Palestine, cr. 8vo. 15/ el. 

Hemans’s (C. J.) Medizval Christianity, &. in Italy, cr. 8v0. 7/6 
Hewlett’s (H. G.) the Heroes of Europe, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Hosack’s (J.) Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
ndian Army and Civil Service List, July, 1869, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

n Spirit, In Truth: Ritual of New Testament, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lee’s (F. G.) Petronilla, and other Poems, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Leigh's (H. 8.) The Religion of the World, 19mo. 2/6 ci. 
Lockwood’s (H. R.) Little May’s Mythology, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
uynton’s(E. Ll.) Qurselves, a Series of Essays on Women, fe. 8vo. 5/ 
M*Donald’s(G.) Seaboard Parish, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

i‘ Mullen’s Down Channel, to the Scilly Islands, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Newman’s (E.) Illustrated History of British Moths, 20/ cl. 

Vur Curate’s Budget, Vol. 9, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Paris (M. Le Comte de), The Trade Unions of England, or. 8vo. 7/6 
Penrose’s Method of Predicting’Occultationsof Stars, imp. 4to. 12/ 
Priest (The) to the Altar. 2nd edit. 7/6 cl. limp. 

Rankine’s (W. J. M.) Cyclopedia of Machine and Hand Tools, 55/ 
Roche’s (A.) French Grammar for English Students, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Shipley’s (Rev. VU.) Counsels on Holiness of Life, sq. er. 8v0. 5/ cl. 
Simple as a Dove, by the Author of ‘ Olive Varcoe,’ 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Student (The) and Intellectual Observer, Vol. 3, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
pcobarss (W.) The Vicar’s Courtship, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Tinsleys’ Magazine, Vol. 4, 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Turguenief’s (Ivan) Liza, trans. by W. Ralston, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 12/ 
Wilson's (Bp. T.) Lord’s Supper, 18mo. 2/6 cl., 1/ cl. limp. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Bible Animals, illust. 8vo. 21/ cl. 








ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 

THE consolidation and amendment of our laws 
of artistic copyright have long been greatly needed, 
in consequence of the confused and inefficient state 
of the existing legislation upon that subject. At 
the request of a considerable number of the most 
eminent British artists and other persons interested 
in the matter, the Society of Arts again took up the 
question, and, under the directions of the Council, 
a Bill was prepared. Lord Westbury felt so much 
interest in it that he devoted a very considerable 
time to its settlement and in mastering all the 
necessarily intricate details. That Bill, as our 
readers are aware (see pp. 636, 670), was brought 
into the House of Lords by Lord Westbury, where 
it was read a second time, and then referred to 
a Select Committee. It is with much regret we 
learn that some of the members of the Committee 
considered it their duty to propose or support, and 
were enabled to , such amendments in the 
Bill as denuded it of several of the most important 
provisions it contained. Under these circumstances, 
we understand it has been determined that it 
will be better for artists and the public to endure 
the existing defective state of the laws in question 
for another year rather than to proceed with the 
present Bill in its denuded form. 





NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the crowded state of the 
National Portrait Gallery, still lingering in a 
private house at Westminster, room has been found 
for a very striking portrait of the late Lord Cran- 
worth in his full robes as Lord High Chancellor. 
It is a brightly coloured and very impressively 
composed picture by George Richmond, R.A. A 
curious and carefully finished chalk drawing of 
John Wilkes, M.P., by Richard Earlom, has been 
recently presented by Mr. William Smith, F.S.A. 
The harsh-featured and somewhat stern coun- 
tenance of Richard Temple Viscount Cobham, to 
whom Pope dedicated the first chapter of his 
‘Moral Essays,’ effectively painted by Van Loo, 
the Lord High Admiral Earl of Northumberland, 
and Francis Quarles, author of the ‘Emblems,’ 
loyalist writer and chronologer to the City of 
London, painted in a golden tone by Dobson, 
who was recognized by Charles the First as the 
‘English Tintoret,” have also been added to the 
collection. 

It is now authoritatively stated that, since a 
period of some years must elapse before the per- 
manent building can be completed for this Gallery 
in the rear of the Trafalgar Square buildings, the 
collection is to be temporarily transferred to the 
Arcades at South Kensington bordering the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens. The pictures will therefore 
occupy the position held by the memorable and 
extensively popular series of exhibitions of national 
portraits which terminated last year. The busts 


| and portraits already collected amount to 287, and 
| these, if properly arranged, would form a very 


imposing display. The pictures are not only suf- 
ficiently numerous, but varied in subject and 
character so as to show what the objects of the 





Gallery really are. Party prejudices and strictly 
high moral limitations ought to be avoided, 
Characters of the most opposite political views 
already meet on those walls, and persons histori- 
cally eminent for qualities the reverse of virtuous 
may also be found there in rather a large number, 
Persons of lesser note, whether for good or for 
evil, are the most troublesome to deal with, and 
should be-carefully excluded. Their presence only 
tends to produce fatigue by increasing the number 
of pictures to be looked at, and thereby impairing 
the freshness of interest and attention which only 
the genuine historic celebrities ought to command. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
July 2, 1869. 

On one point S. R. F. agrees with me, and that 
is in thinking that something should be done to 
prevent the notoriously unworthy cases of election 
to the Royal Society. I cannot, however, agree 
with him in his estimate of the great number of 
names “‘ which ought never to have appeared” as 
candidates; that depends on the point through 
which the Fellow draws his line and the direction 
in which he draws it. Nor do I think that he has 
saddled the right horse in blaming the great mass 
of the Fellows for introducing unworthy candidates. 
If he will examine the names supporting such can- 
didates he will find that instead of forming a great 
majority of the Society, they are but a small 
minority ; and what is more to the point, when the 
unworthy candidate is elected it will always be 
found that some of the Fellows who have signed 
the certificate are well known friends of members 
of Council. The candidate would never have 
appeared had his election not been pretty sure 
beforehand. The Littlemerit who has no friend in 
Council has no chance. So that, in reality, it is the 
Council which is behind the friends, who either 
think Littlemerit should be elected, or who have 
not had the courage to refuse him their support. 

But S. R. F. has a remedy; it is this—‘“ And 
at the meeting for the election of Fellows, in June, 
it would be easy for us to rectify any mistake in 
the Council’s selection by striking out Littlewit 
and putting in the name of a better man.” In my 
last note I showed that this remedy was not easy. 
How are we to know that the candidate whom 
he calls Littlewit and he whom I call Littlemerit 
are the same person? Supposing, however, that we 
know our men, whom are we to put in their place? 
S. R. F. has not indicated the way in which this 
is to be made known. If the Fellows disperse their 
votes upon the thirty better men unselected, both 
Littlewit and Littlemerit will win easily by means 
of the usual supporters of the Council. To arrive 
at the necessary agreement 8. R. F. should send 
an advertisement to the Atheneum, stating that 
Greatwit’s name should be substituted for Little- 
wit’s, while I should do the same thing for Little- 
merit. 

There is nothing necessarily invidious in voting 
at the election against any candidate, but there 
would be an appearance of invidiousness in such 
advertisements, and it was to this that I referred 
when I said, few or none will undertake this un- 
pleasant duty. S. R. F., however, says, that if we 
cannot do the apparently invidious duty “ there is 
an end of the argument.” Now, I beg to say, that 
I have suggested a plan by which 8. R. F. (evenif 
he have friends in Council) may continue to oblige 
his friends by signing their certificates, and by 
which the other Fellows may, wighoyt invidious- 
ness, reject them. 

8. R. F. bas shown only a small part of the 
machinery by which Littlewit is introduced to the 
Society. I have said nothing on this point: it does 
not seem to me necessary at present. The truth 
is, the Members of Council are like the other 
Fellows : they need to be saved from their friends. 
The change I have suggested would go far to save 
both Fellows and Members of Council from the bad 
results of the various influences which have opened 
the Society’s doors to candidates “whose names 
should never have appeared.” 

Let the Council present twenty names, and let 
the Fellows elect fifteen, and both Littlewit and 
Littlemerit will be nowhere. The subject admit- 
tedly needs discussion. Let a better plan than 
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mine be proposed, and I shall accept it readily. 
Let 8. R. F., whose communication is an import- 
ant one, show how his remedy is to be made 
practicable. Until something better is presented 
T still venture to keep my suggestion in view as 
meeting to a great extent the wants of > bye 





CORRECTIONS IN CHAUCER. 
July 2, 1869. 

TuE able fonetist who has addressed you on this 
subject proves too much or too little; in one place 
he proposes come ba me as a rhyme to “blame,” 
yet in another place he asserts that come pay me 
is no rhyme to “‘ blame”; the opinion is expressed 
in this form: ‘‘ ay never rhymes to a.” We have 
therefore to ascertain how far the sound of a is 
affected by adding the y. In the short poem ‘Of 
the Cuckow and the Nightingale,’ I find the fol- 
lowing :— 

4th v. may 16th v. gay. 
nay spray. 
It would appear that in all these cases we have the 
sound of long d, as in blame, unmodified by the y. 

What, then, is the sound of ain blame as used 
by Chaucer ? I produce three instances, from ‘The 
Nonne Preestes Tale’ :— 

But I be mery, ywis I wol be blamed, 
And right anon his tale he hath attamed. 
Lines 14,823, . 
If I conseil of Woman wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I said it in my game. 
Lines 15,267, 8. 
To Crist, and for we bere a Cristen name, 
Ye put on us a crime and eke a blame. 
The Second Nonnes Tale, lines 15,922, 3. 

I submit that all these show the long @. But 
what would be the sound of come ba me, supposing 
Chaucer to have used it? The extract quoted from 
‘The Wif of Bathes Prologue’ shows us ba for 
baa :— 

How mekely loketh Wilkin our shepe ! 
Come ner my spouse, and let me ba thy cheke. 
Lines 6,014, 5. 

It is impossible to disconnect this word from 
the bleating of lambs, seeing its connexion with the 
word “‘sheep”’; the sound would be bar, the a as 
in the interjection ah; this does not seem to tally 
with the long & of blame so well as does the word 
“pay.’”? Respecting the word ba, the meaning is 
obviously “to kiss thy cheke”; and therefore, in 
my opinion, not consistent with the alternative 

Than kisse me, 

The Milleres Tale, line 3,716, 
supposing Alisoun had really said come ba me. This 
word ba, I should fancy, is an imitative word, to 
recall the sound of osculation, a good smacking kiss; 
we may suppose Wilkin had his face slobbered with 
kisses. I do not see that a reference to the Latin 
will injure my position; Ainsworth gives basium= 
a kiss, hence our word “ buss”; osculum=a kiss, 
hence “ osculation.” A. Hat. 


8th v. may 
day 





SPELLING REFORM. 
Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, July 5, 1869. 

PERHAPS you will allow me a short space to lay 
before your readers a brief statement of the objects 
of the Spelling Reform Association. The very 
mention of ‘‘Spelling Reform” suggests to most 
people something like the ‘‘ Fonetic Nuz” system, 
which has been the subject of so much ridicule. 
Permit me then to say, without expressing any 
opinion upon the phonetic method, that the Spell- 
ing Reform Association does not propose to intro- 
duce that mode of spelling the English language, 
but that our recommendations are based upon the 
following assumptions, which most persons will 
readily admit :— 

1. No one would desire to stereotype and hand 
down to posterity our orthography in its present 
state ; but there is a vague notion that at some time 
and by some means the thing will be rectified. 

2. England is about the only country in Europe 
in which the orthography has not been, in some 
way or other, adjusted; and orthography is one of 
the very few subjects in England which have not 
been adapted to modern requirements. 

8. The anomalies of the orthography cause seri- 
ous obstruction to the education of the people, most 
of the time in Government schools being occupied 





in teaching reading and spelling —with arithmetic 
—with miserable results, as to the proportion of 
children turned out of these schools having the 
ability to read with intelligence and to spell cor- 
rectly. 

4, The various examinations conducted by the 
Government, the Universities, and other examining 
bodies give a factitious value, and virtually give 
the sanction of their approval, to a system which 
has no claim whatever to be regarded as “ the best 
method of spelling words,”—a system which has 
been described by high authority as “an accidental 
custom, a mass of anomalies; the growth of igno- 
rance and chance, equally repugnant to good taste 
and to common sense.” 

5. A simplification of the orthography would do 
more to give the people the ability to read with 
intelligence and to spell correctly than any amount 
of Government grants or any legislation whatever. 

6. No individual or society under present circum- 
stances would have sufficient influence to introduce 
an improved system of orthography ; if done at all, 
it must be by the co-operation of literary men, 
og examiners, printers, and the public gene- 


y- 
7. It is possible, by observing analogy and fol- 
lowing precedent, without introducing any new 
letters or applying any new principle, to simplify 
the orthography so as to reduce the difficulties to 
a minimum, and to replace confusion and caprice 
by order and symmetry. 
The Spelling Reform Association invite the co- 
operation of all literary men and friends of education 
in this desirable object. E. Jonzs, Hon. Sec. 





THE INDIA MUSEUM. 

Buddhism, it is well known, is the great reform 
which in the sixth century before Christ Sakya- 
muni, the Buddha (or the Wise), introduced into 
the religious and social system of Brahmanism. 
Buddhism was one of those great radical changes 
which altered the main course of Hindu thought ; 
but, because such was its character, it also worked 
a profound change in Hindu religious Art. 

The worship of Brahmanism was the adoration 
of beings which imagination conceived to be differ- 
ent from man both in substance and origin. When 
represented in Art, therefore, these beings generally 
assumed those wild fantastic shapes which were 
to bespeak their superhuman character. Possessed 
of a multitude of heads and arms, or performing 
feats of the most extravagant kind, riding on 
fabulous animals, half man half beast, such were 
those beings, not intended to please, but to over- 
awe the mind. The highest object of Buddhistic 
adoration, on the contrary, is man,—man idealized. 
The Buddha, though elevated far above the gods, 
is nevertheless of human kin. The Buddhistic 
Code assigns to him thirty-two lakshanas or marks 
of excellence; but these marks are only human 
qualities, though of a transcendental kind. Hence 
the image of Buddha is that of a human figure. In 
one sense this is an advantage of Buddhistic over 
Brahmanical representation of objects of cattle; 
but because the former concentrated, as it were, 
its chief powers in this respect, on the production 
of the one form of Buddha, and because everything 
relating to this form is regulated and fixed, a prin- 
cipalcreation of Buddhistic Art became monotonous. 

hether the Buddha is in a sitting, standing or 
reclining position, it is always the same expression 
of kindness, composure and profound indifference 
that meets the eye; there is no deviation from the 
canonical type of his bust; no variety of detail 
in the manner in which his figure appears. It is 
probable that several of these images were even 
intended to represent not only Saékyamuni, but 
different other Buddhas, especially three, who, it is 
said, immediately preceded him, and one of his 
most renowned successors, the Buddha Maitreya. 
But even these it is scarcely possible to distinguish 
one from another; and in most instances it is tra- 
dition, perhaps fancy, only that attributed to them 
a particular personality and name. 

Of such images of Buddha and the Buddhas the 
India Museum possesses a good many specimens 
in various materials, in silver, bronze, brass, mar- 
ble, sandstone, glass, wood, &c. 


Buddhistic Art, however, did not stop at the 
representation of the form of Buddha. It also illus- 
trated the legends relating to the life of Sakyamuni ; 

|and in such illustrations its merits culminate. 
| These chiefly occur as ornamentations of sacred 
| Buddhistic buildings, and in Europe therefore 
| they can be studied only from paintings, or photo- 
| graphs or fragments of Topes that may have been 
sent over to this country. That the India Museum 
possesses some exquisite specimens of the latter, 
we know from the last splendid work of Mr. James. 
Fergusson, which, besides reprod of photo- 
graphs of the Sanchi Tope, contains photographs 
of the fragments of the Amravati Tope, dis- 
covered by him in the stables of Fife House, where 
until lately such treasures of the India Museum 
were lodged. And had it not been for his enthu- 
siasm and energy, and for the congenial assistance 
which he received at the hands of Dr. Forbes 
Watson, to whom the India Museum owes its 
present importance, both in a commercial and a 
scientific sense, very few probably would have 
known anything of these wonderful relics of 
Buddhistic Art. To describe these here is now 
unnecessary, since an elaborate account of them is 
fortunately accessible in the remarkable work to 
which we have justalluded. But we must ask, where 
are the originals whence the Amrfvati photographs 
in Mr. Fergusson’s work have been so admirably 
executed by Mr. Griggs, in the photographic estab- 
lishment of the India Museum? On inquiry we 
have been told that their present resting-place is. 
somewhat more dignified than the one in which 
they slumbered at Fife House. It is now called 
the Military Stores. But while Buddha and his 
divine attendants Mahabrahman and Indra, Pan- 
chasikha, M4ra and others, his Nagas and his- 
Bodhi-tree may comfort themselves with the idea 
of being less humiliated than before, we fear that 
we mortals will derive little benefit from their 
consolation. It is true, not being Buddha wor- 
shippers, we cannot expect miracles. A queer attic 
in the India Office will absolutely not contain more 
than can be crammed into it. No Brahmanical 
gods, no Buddhas can accomplish that feat. If not 
one-fourth of what the India Museum possesses in 
other respects can be accommodated in that non- 
descript room,—which it requires a special study 
and the soundest lungs safely to reach, — the 
numerous Brahmanical gods must rest satisfied, 
partly with holding a crowded Durbar, and partly, 
| as it befits them, with remaining invisible, in two 
| glass cases of moderate size which form their 
| present abode; and the Amravati marbles must 
| be nowhere. The only question which has not 
| ceased to puzzle every one who has scaled the 
| heights of the India Office is, why illustrations of 
| the past and present of Indian produce, manufac- 
| ture and art must be exiled to such a place as this, 
| unsuited alike to the quality and quantity of what. 
| it should at present hold, and incapable, of course, 
| of satisfying any future emergency. We are happy, 
| however, to understand that this question has also. 
| been answered at last. There will be a new India 
| Museum ; and India, who is told to be proud of 
| her new India Office, we think, will be prouder 
| still to a building which will worthily 
| contain all that bears testimony to her past and 
present development. 











THE WARBLING LUTE. 
| ‘THs instrument was introduced into the orches- 
| tra by Pope, who, in his Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, 
sings as follows— 
In sadly pleasing strain 

Let the warbling lute complain. 
The lute was a cithara, and it is now represented’ 
by the guitar. A few days ago I saw a frontispiece 
of an old manuscript of the Hours of the Virgin 
Mary, representing an orchestra at work. Alb 
the instruments except one were plectral: that is, 
having strings struck by the finger or other con+ 
trivance. 

I sup @ person who chose might pick out. 
and distinguish the pandore, the mandoline, the: 
calissoncini, the lyre, the guitar, the lute, the archi- 
lute, the psaltery, the theorbo, the harp, &c.; all 
plectral instruments, differing in number of strings 
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or other details. The exception is the organ, a 
small affair, such as we see in old pictures carried 
by one person and played by another ; a little thing 
of less than three octaves and about three stops. 
We smile at the accounts given of the grandeur of 
this instrument; but when we look upon it as the 
central figure of a squad of plectrals, we may easily 
imagine that it deserved its character. 

No instrument of the plectral kind can warble. 
We admit that 

Old Orpheus tickled his harp so well, 

With a twinkum, twankum, twang, &c. ; 
but a Jew’s-harp (is it Jaw’s-harp?) comes nearer 
to warbling. We might take exception to the 
“breathing lyre” of some of the poets; but a good 
player on a good modern harp will brush the 
strings so gently as to produce what may well be 
called a breathing. 

Pope follows Dryden, who seems to have known 
more about musical instruments. In the ‘Song’ of 
1687, Dryden says, 

The soft-complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers, &c. 
And in ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 

Timotheus with his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, &c. 
Is it possible that Pope fancied the f in flute to be 
only a digamma, and the lute a poetical form of 
the other word? Keats shows better knowledge in 
Breathe softly, flutes ; 
Be tender of your strings, ye soothing lutes. 

The word lute seems to have come into English as 
luth; but I do not know its derivation. If the old 
stiff silk, lutestring, be of its apparent etymology, 
it is pretty good evidence to the character of the 
instrument. A. De Moreay. 





NEW DISCOVERY IN JERUSALEM. 
June 11, 1869. 

WE have, during the last few days, succeeded 
in driving a gallery up to the great block of masonry 
forming the north-east angle, and have found the 
wall to be built of great bevelled stones to a depth 
of at least 60 feet below the surface, and we have 
not yet come on the rock. 

In my last letter I expressed some diffidence 
about our being able to get across, on account of 
the treacherous nature of the soil, although we 
were then only 50 ft. off. By employing a different 
shape of gallery frame, and keeping a non-com- 
missioned officer continually at the head of the 
gallery fixing them, we have been able to surmount 
these difficulties, and are now likely to make a great 
addition to our knowledge of the ancient topo- 
graphy. ly we have made a happy com- 
mencement. 

We struck the Haram Wall about 18 ft. south 
of the north-east angle, and at a depth of about 
32 ft. below the surface. We then turned north, 
and ran along the Haram Wall for 26 ft. without 
finding any angle similar to that above. At this 
point a slit about 18 in. wide and 4 in. high was 
observed in the Haram Wall, formed by cutting out 
parts of the upper and lower beds of two courses. 
A stone, dropped down this slit, rolled rattling 
away for several feet. It was some time before 
I could believe that we had really passed to the 
north of the north-east angle; but there can now 
be no doubt of it, and that the ancient wall below 
the surface runs several feet to the north of the 
north-east angle without break of any kind. 

Tf the portions above ground are in situ, it would 
appear that this angle is a portion of an ancient 


tower reaching above the old city wall, probably | 


somewhat similar to the view De Vogiié gives of it 
(Plate xvi., ‘Le Temple de Jérusalem ’). 

We have this morning examined the slit men- 
tioned above. At first it was impossible to squeeze 
through, but after a few hours it became easier, 
though it is now only 7 in. in height. The passage 
in from this slit is difficult to describe: the roof falls 
by steps, but the floor is a very steep smooth in- 
cline, falling 12 ft. in 114 ft., like the slit and shoot 
for letters at a post-office. The shoot ends abruptly, 
passing through the roof of a passage. This passage 
runs east and west; it is 3 ft. 9 in. high, and about 
2 ft. wide; it runs nearly horizontally, and at its 
eastern end opens out through the Haram Wall. 


At the western end it goes (by measurement) to 
the east end of the Birket Israil, but is closed up 
by a perforated stone. This passage is 46 ft. (?) in 
length. On the south side of it, a little to the west 
of the shaft, is a staircase cut in the masonry, and 
running apparently to the surface, but it is jammed 
up with stones. The roof of the passage is about 
48 ft. below the surface. The stones forming it are 
of great size, but do not show large in comparison 
with those of the sides, which are from 14 ft. to 
18 ft. in length, and vary from 8 ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 
6 in. in height. To the west of the staircase the 
bottom of the passage slopes down rapidly, so that 
in one place it is 12 ft. in height. The roof also is 
stepped down 4 ft., at about 11 ft. from the western 
end. Altogether, this passage bears a great resem- 
blance to that which we found under the Single 
Gate, in October, 1867. 

At the eastern end, where the passage opens out 
through the Haram Wall, a rough masonry shaft 
has been built round, so that we can see a few feet 
up the wall, and about 7 ft. down it below the sole 
of the gallery. It is evident that here there has been 
some tinkering at a comparatively modern date. 

In the course forming the sole of the passage 
there is a water-duct leading through the Haram 
Wall, about 5 in. square, very nicely cut ; but in the 
next course, lower, a great irregular hole has been 
knocked out of the wall, so as to allow the water 
to pass through at a slightly lower level, and so 
run into an aqueduct 9 in. wide and 2 ft. high, 
which commences at this point, and runs nearly 
due east from the Haram Wall. All this botching 
and tinkering looks as if it had been done quite 
recently, and the workmen have left their mark on 
the wall in the shape of a Christian cross, of the 
type used by the early Christians, or during the 
Byzantine period. 

At the further end of the passage, to the west, the 
same large, massive stones areseen until the eye rests 
upon a large perforated stone closing it up. This 
stone is the first approach we have yet found to any 
architectural remains about these old walls, (which 
I believe now are admitted to be of the time of the 
Kings of Judah,) and though it merely shows us 
the kind of labour bestowed upon a concealed over- 
flow aqueduct, still, it has a bold and pleasing 
effect, and until something else is found, will hold 
its own as some indication of the style of building 
at an early period. It consists simply of a stone 
closing up the end of the passage, with a recess or 
alcove cut in it 4 in. deep. Within this recess are 
three cylindrical holes, 5} in. in diameter, the lines 
| joining their centres forming the sides of an equi- 
| lateral triangle (see sketch, plan and seetion). Below 
| this appears once to have been a basin to collect 
| the water ; but whatever has been there, it has been 
| violently removed. It appears to me probable that 
the troops defending this portion of the wall came 
| down the staircase into this passage to obtain 
| water. At first sight this passage appears to be cut 
in the rock, as stalactites have formed all over it, 
| and hang gracefully from every joint, giving the 
' place a very picturesque appearance. It seems 
| probable that we are here some 20 ft. above the 

rock. There can be little doubt that this is an 
| ancient overflow from the Birket Israil, which 
| could not at that time have risen above this height, 

about 235 ft. above the Mediterranean, or 25 ft. 
| above the present bottom of the pool, and 60 ft. 
below the present top of the pool. 

It is also apparent that the Birket Israil has been 
half full and overflowing during the Christian period, 
and that for some purpose or other the water was 
carried away by an aqueduct to the Kedron Val- 
ley. At the present day, when there is such a dearth 
of running water in Jerusalem, it is rather mysti- 
fying to find that within our era the Birket Israil 
has probably been constantly full up to a certain 
| point, and flowing over. 

It will be a great mistake now if we have to stop 
this work for want of funds. We have got over 
to this north-east angle with considerable trouble 
and at great risk, and it is highly probable that 
difficulties would be put in the way of a second 
excavation at this point. If the excavations are 
to continue, I am convinced it is essential that we 
should strain every nerve to get sufficient funds to 
complete this work. CHARLES WARREN, R.A. 











THE “SEMITIC” LANGUAGES, 
Bekesbourne, July 3, 1869. 

THE number of the Atheneum for June 26th 
contains a summary of the important lectures on 
Semitic Culture, recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. Deutsch. In speaking of “the 
nations conventionally called Shemites,” that gen. 
tleman says, with truth, that “the term, vaguely 
applied as it is to Assyrians, Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, Syrians, Ethiopians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, 
Arabs, and other kindred races,” is “an acknow- 
ledged misnomer, embracing certain descendants 
of Ham, and excluding others, descendants of 
Shem, as enumerated in the genealogical table in 
Genesis.” 

I need scarcely remark that, at a time when the 
knowledge of the languages of the world was but 
limited, and the science of philology was in its 
infancy, the name “Semitic” was given by Ger- 
man scholars—first, I believe, by Eichhorn—to the 
Biblical Hebrew, in common with the Arabic and 
other cognate languages and dialects of Syria and 
Arabia, which were not only regarded as those 
spoken by Abraham and the other descendants of 
the patriarch Shem (‘‘Sem”), but were even ima- 
gined to be the representatives of the primitive 
language of mankind before the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. 

At the present day, however, the languages of 
the whole world have become sufficiently well 
known to admit of their classification ; and, accord- 
ingly, they are, by the almost unanimous decision of 
ethnographers and philologists, divided into three 
great families, which by Mr. Edwin Norris are 
styled Turanian, Semitic, and Iranian, and by Prof. 
Max Miiller Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan. It is 
by the latter designations that they are best known. 

Correct as this classification in itself undoubtedly 
is, its nomenclature is open to the fundamental ob- 
jection that it is based on the erroneous notions 
which gave rise to the misnomer pointed out by 
Mr. Deutsch and virtually protested against by 
him. In exemplification of the ambiguity and con- 
fusion resulting therefrom, I may refer to the use in 
the preceding number of the Atheneum (No. 2178, 
of June 19th), on the part of one Correspondent, 
of the expression “‘ Semitic Assyrian,” to designate 
the language of the Hamitish conquerors of the 
country inhabited by the descendants of the Shemite 
Asshur, who themselves are styled by him the 
‘“‘Turanian aborigines”; whilst another Correspon- 
dent speaks of the “‘sub-Semitic languages of North- 
ern Africa,” though the same are so unequivocally 
recognized as having no pretensions to Shemitic 
descent or affinity, that Prof. Miiller (‘ Survey of 
Languages,’ 1855, p. 24) and other philologists 
have proposed to call them ‘‘ Chamitic.” 

It may be asked then whether this erroneous 
nomenclature, leading as it does to such manifest 
inconsistencies and absurdities, does not impera- 
tively call for a remedy, and whether, in fact, the 
time has not arrived for the application of the only 
effectual remedy, namely, the doing away with this 
nomenclature altogether. 

The discoveries of Mariette Bey, brought to 
public notice by Prof. Owen, besides enabling me 
to establish (as I believe) the radical distinction 
between the Mitzritish Shepherd-Kings, underwhom 
the Israelites were in bondage, and the Cushitish 
Egyptians of profane history, afford me likewise a 
favourable opportunity for again submitting to the 
consideration of philologists and ethnologists the 
nomenclature which was proposed in my ‘ Origines 
Biblice’ as long ago as the year 1834, The de- 
signations therein attributed to the three great 
families of the languages of mankind, on the basis 
of the classification in that most ancient and ven- 
erable record, the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, of the generations of the sons of Noah, 
“after their families, after their languages, in their 
lands, after their nations,” are Shemitish, Hami- 
tish, and Japhthitish. In this, of course, there is 
nothing either new or remarkable: it is the manner 
in which these denominations are applied by me, 
that is essentially different, in more than one 
respect, from the system generally adopted. 

The first of these three families of languages, 
the Shemitish, is not at all the so-called ‘‘ Semitic,” 
but comprises those of the dense population which, 
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in the earliest ages, ‘‘overspread the whole of 
India, Tibet, the Indo-Chinese countries and China 
itself, and which, passing over into the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago and of the South Sea, gave 
them their aboriginal inhabitants” (see Orig. Bibl. 
pp. 90-104); and to these I add “the Mexican 
and other American dialects” (Zbid. p. 234). This 
is substantially the Turanian family of Mr. Norris 
and Prof. Miiller. The designation thus proposed 
by me has not met with much favour; but I have 
a note, made many years ago, that in Vol.x. part 1, 
p. 21 of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1846, Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson agreed 
with me in saying that ‘the class of languages 
to which the designation Semitic or Shemitish is 
properly applicable, is that comprising the whole 
of the aboriginal languages of Asia, Polynesia, and 
America.” 

The second family, the Hamitish, is that which 
is usually mis-named “Semitic.” It comprises all 
the Syro-African languages and dialects, not omit- 
ting those of the Israelites and other descendants 
of the Hebrew Abraham (see Orig. Bibl. pp. 92, 
197-211), who, though Shemites by extraction and 
descent, adopted the Hamitish languages of the 
countries in which they resided, as I shall explain 
in the sequel. 

My third class, the Japhthitish, is the well- 
known Japhetic, Indo-European, Iranian, or Aryan 
(see Orig. Bibl. pp. 92, 159-164), about which 
there is nothing further to be said on the present 
occasion. 

In order to justify the application of the term 
Hamitish to the Biblical Hebrew and other cognate 
languages, it is necessary to consider the subject 
historically. 

We read in the Book of Genesis that Terab, Abra- 
ham’s father, and his family, emigrated from their 
native country beyond the Euphrates into the land of 
Aram, or Syria (see Athen. No. 2162, of April 3rd 
last), where they settled; that Abraham and his 
nephew Lot subsequently proceeded further south- 
wards into the land of Canaan, where they in like 
manner took up their residence; that Abraham’s 
grandson Jacob and his family went yet further 
south, into Mitzraim, whence their descendants, 
the Israelites, returned into the land of Canaan, 
which they possessed till they were carried away 
into captivity by the Assyrians and Babylonians ; 
and, lastly, that a remnant of the Israelites, princi- 
pally of the tribe of Judah, returned from captivity 
into their native country, from whom are descended 
the Jews of the present day. 

Mr. Deutsch strongly deprecates the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms Hebrews, Israelites, and 
Jews, “inasmuch as these terms formed distinct 
landmarks in their history.” He might have added 
that the misapplication of the designation ‘“‘ Hebrew” 
to the language in which the Jsraelitish Scriptures 
are written, isa main cause of the confusion that 
exists respecting the “Semitic ” languages. 

The Hebrews were the family of Terah, who 
crossed the Euphrates from Ur-Casdim, in the land 
of Arphaxad, into the country of Aram, both regions 
being the possessions of the descendants of Shem. 
Of like Shemitish origin were the descendants of 
Asshur, the “Turanian aborigines” of Assyria, 
before the Hamitish (“Semitic”) occupation of 
that country. 

With respect to this last-named people I have 
to remark, that in the Appendix to my wife’s work, 
‘Jacob’s Flight, or a Pilgrimage to Harran,’ 
&c., published in 1865, I mentioned that when I 
was in Mauritius, previously to the year 1860, 
I had learnt from Mr. Edwin Norris that, in a 
fragment of an old Assyrian syllabary, found at 
Nineveh, the monogram meaning month is read 
phonetically arrhu; and as this expression is mani- 
festly cognate with the warkh and yerakh of various 
Hamitish (‘‘Semitic”) languages, I had commented 
on this discovery in the following terms :—‘“‘ Assum- 
ing the language in question to be the earliest 
spoken at Nineveh, it may be called Nimrodic, 
after the Hamite founder of that city.” But, sub- 
sequently to my return to England in 1860, Mr. 
Norris informed me that the inscription, containing 
in two columns the two languages of which he had 
sent me the specimen above named, has also a 
third column, of which the language is Turanian, 





being still more ancient than that which I had 
styled Nimrodic. This, then (as I stated in p. 357 
of my wife’s work), can only be the language of 
the Asshurites or Assyrians, who inhabited the 
country previously to the foundation of Nineveh ; 
and it is, consequently, the remains of a primitive 
Shemitish tongue, of which, if my arguments @ 
priori are valid, we ought to find traces in the 
countries at the head of the Persian Gulf, as I 
pointed out to Sir Henry Rawlinson on the 5th 
of April, 1847 (see ‘ Jacob’s Flight,’ p. 355, and 
Athencum, No. 1804, of May 24th, 1862). And 
this primitive Assyrian (Turanian) language, if 
not absolutely identical with that of the patriarch 
Abraham, must have been closely allied to it. To 
this, therefore, if to any language, the designation 
“Hebrew” is properly applicable. 

In the Atheneum of June 19th last Mr. Sayce 
says, “ We know that the country [of Assyria] was 
under a Semitic [%.e. Hamitish] government 600 
years before the reign of Sennacherib ; and I believe 
the conquest took place several centuries earlier, 
in fact in a pre-Mosaic period ;” which conquest 
must he understood to have been that of the Cushite 
Nimrod, recorded in Gen. x. 11 (marginal reading), 
a specimen of whose language was brought to my 
notice by Mr. Norris. 

The primitive language of the Hebrews, like 
that of the Assyrians, was, therefore, Shemitish or 
Turanian, and with it they removed from the land 
of Arphaxad into that of Aram, or Syria, where a 
cognate language was spoken. Whether any re- 
mains of the primitive Shemitish language of Aram 
still exists may well be doubted, although some 
traces of it might possibly yet be discovered among 
the Druzes or other inhabitants of Lebanon and 
the mountainous regions of Syria, who are said to 
retain some strange traditions, connecting them 
with the regions beyond Caucasus, and even with 
China, and seeming therefore to point to their 
Shemitish or Turanian origin. 

The giving of the appellation of ‘‘ Aramaic ” or 
“ Aramean” to any Hamitish language or dialect 
of Aram or Syria, cognate with the Biblical ‘‘ He- 
brew,” is only a part of the general misconception 
respecting the ‘‘ Semitic” languages. Such archa- 
isms are as faulty and conducive to error as if we 
were to style the English language ‘‘ British,” be- 
cause it is spoken in the country formerly inha- 
bited by the ‘Britons, and called Britain after them. 

From Aram or Syria Abraham and Lot removed 
into the land of Canaan, the language of which 
country, as it was peopled by Hamites, was radi- 
cally different from that of the wanderers them- 
selves. For the purpose of communicating with the 
Canaanites they must, however, have acquired their 
language; but the history plainly shows that the 
Hebrews, in the direct line at least, scrupulously 
abstained from alliances with the natives, and 
obtained their wives from the family seat at Har- 
ran, in Aram or Syria. Hence we may be assured 
that when Jacob and his sons went down into 
Mitzraim they still retained their Shemitish Hebrew 
or Turanian tongue. 

For a period of four (or two?) centuries the Israel- 
itish branch of the Hebrews remained in Mitzraim, 
where, after the example of the patriarch Joseph, 
they formed alliances with the natives of the coun- 
try. On this point there is no room for doubt ; for, 
even after their return into the land of Canaan, 
though they were interdicted from connecting them- 
selves with the inhabitants of the East country, 
who, like themselves, were of Shemitish extraction, 


—namely, the Ammonites and Moabites, and | 


apparently, too, the Aramites, the countrymen of 
Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 3, 4),—still they were ex- 
pressly permitted to form unions with the people 
of the South country, the Edomites and the Mitz- 
rites; and it was even ordained (Ibid. 7, 8) that 
“the children begotten of them might enter into the 
congregation of Jehovah in their third generation,” 
that is to say, they would then be regarded as 
Israelites of pure lineage. 

In Mitzraim, therefore, the Israelitish descend- 
ants of the Hebrew Abraham acquired the Mitz- 
ritish language in substitution for their native She- 
mitish tongue, and with this language they in course 
of time went up out of the land of bondage. When 
the subject is considered free from preconceived 


notions, it will be seen to have been morally 
impossible for them to have retained their own 
native language during their residence of several 
centuries in a foreign country in which they had 
become naturalized. To imagine otherwise, and 
therefore to regard as Shemitish, and to call “Semi- 
tic,” the language which they spoke when freed 
from their bondage, is as inconsistent as it would 
be to give the name of “‘ African” to the language 
spoken at the present day by the emancipated 
negroes of the West Indies and North America, 
or to style the classic dialect of Hans Breitmann 
‘* German.” 

But if the language of the emancipated Israelites 
was Mitzritish, even more so must have been that 
of the descendants of Abraham’s son by Hagar the 
Mitzritess,—Ishmael, for whom “‘ his mother took 
a wife out of the land of Mitzraim,’”’ whose descend- 
ants ‘‘ dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before 

Mitzraim, as thou goest towards Asshur” (Gen. xxv. 
18), and from whom the Arabians derive their 
origin. 

There is yet a third nation particularly described 
by Mr. Deutsch in his lectures, who spoke a 
language closely allied to those of the Israelites 
and Ishmaelites; namely, the Philistines or Pheeni- 
cians, who were Mitzrites, not merely linguistically 
but also ethnologically. For we read in Gen. x. 
13, 14, that “‘ Mitzraim begat ... Pathrusim, and 
Casluhim, (out of whom came Philistim,) and Caph- 
torim ;” and in conformity with this, Herodotus 
tells us, at the commencement of his History, that 
the Pheenicians ‘‘ migrated from that which is 
called the Red Sea [t.¢. the sea of Edom] to the 
Mediterranean.” It is thus that the intimate con- 
nexion existing between the language of Tyre and 
her colonies and the Mitzritish ‘“‘ Hebrew” of the 
Israelites may be accounted for. 

It is unnecessary to continue the argument. The 
position of the three principal languages of the 
Mitzritish branch of the Hamitish family—namely, 
the Israelitish or Biblical ‘‘ Hebrew,” the Ishmael- 
itish or Arabic, and the Philistinish or Phoenician 
—being once fixed, there can be no difficulty in 
classifying the various other “ Semitic” and “ sub- 
Semitic” languages and dialects. I will only add 
that, not having devoted any special attention to 
the subject for many years past, I cannot say how 
far the views I now venture, not without diffidence, 
to bring again to public notice, will be reconcilable 
with the opinions prevalent at the present day; 
but I would hope that they may, at all events, 
meet with more attention than was accorded to 
them when they were first enunciated five and 
thirty years ago. CHARLES BEKE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Amone the incidents with which M. Dumas 
was entertained during his recent visit to London 
for the Faraday lecture, was a trip to Woolwich, 
where, under the guidance of Mr. Abel, he saw 
‘the making of big guns in the arsenal, and ex- 

periments with gun-cotton which must have sur- 
| prised him. A palisade was built of oak timbers a 
| foot thick, firmly fixed in the ground, and supported 
|in the rear by strong trusses. Disks of gun-cotton 
| were placed along the face of the palisade about a 
| foot above the ground, and were fired by a battery 
|in the usual way. The effect may be described as 
| wonderful. The palisade was literally blown away 
| amidst a deafening report, as if the massive timbers 
offered no more resistance on one side of the gun- 
cotton than the atmosphere on the other. The 
disks require no fixing; merely laying them on is 
| sufficient. Solid blocks of iron and stone can be 
i shivered into fragments by firing a disk laid on the 

top. In future sieges, if some desperate fellow can 
' but get to the gate or a thin part of the walls, and 
| hang on a few disks of gun-cotton, a breach can be 
, made by firing with a galvanic current from a long 
| distance. Henceforth Indian stockades and New 
| Zealand pahs will be but vain defences; and if a 
' hole can be blown in the side of a ship what will 
'be the use of building vessels of war? After all, 
|cotton may prove to be king in the shape of 
gun-cotton. 


| The zoologists, botanists and geologists of 





, Edinburgh and vicinity have organized a Natural- 
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ists’ Club, one of their objects being the collection 
of materials for a Fauna of the Valley of the 
Forth. The Club, which is limited to a small 
number, have already received many accessions to 
its members, and elected Mr. Robert Brown Pre- 
sident, Dr. Black Vice-President, and Dr. Thomas 
Edmonston Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

The first Report from the Committee on Hun- 
gerford Bridge and Wellington Street Viaduct, 
with the Proceedings of the Committee, Evidence, 
Appendix, and a series of illustrative plans, has 
been published, by order of the House of Commons. 
We have already given a summary of this Report. 


The annual conversazione given by the Presi- 
sident and Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects took place on Thursday evening last 
week. The rooms were tastefully decorated with 
flowers, statuary and works of Art, and, as in 
previous years, were adorned with many good and 
choice paintings. Among the contributors were the 
President, who lent drawings by E. W. Cooke and 
Stanfield, an original drawing by Flaxman, ‘ Orestes 
pursued by Furies,’ and a water colour by Joseph 
Gaudy, ‘The Tomb of Merlin. Mr. Sydney 
Hodges contributed his ‘ Andromeda’ and ‘ Sunset 
on Dartmoor.’ Among the Fellows of the Institute 
Messrs. Aitchison and Talbot Bury were the 
largest contributors, sending drawings by W. W. 
Deane, F. Lee, T. M. Richardson, J. Nash, J. D. 
Harding, D. Roberts and C. Stanfield. Messrs. 
A. B. Donaldson, R. P. Spiers, H. Holiday, 
H. W. Brewer and E. A. Goodall were some 
among others who lent paintings framed or in port- 
folios. Sculpture was represented by Messrs. 
Theed and Monti; the former in a bust of Lord 
Derby, and a cast from a bust of W. Tite, M.P.; 
the latter in statuettes modelled from his ‘Night’ 
and* Morning.’ Messrs. Salviati lent some examples 
of modern Venetian glass, and Messrs. Mortlock 
several specimens of porcelain and majolica. 


An earnest attempt is being made—very much 
on the suggestion of Mrs. Chambers—to introduce 
into Italy a system of industrial schools; the 
object being to show the Italians what has been 
accomplished in the way of helping nature by the 
English and Americans in their “fight for life.” 
Two or three model schools have been already 
founded in the Peninsula and in the island of Sar- 
dinia, which, we understand, are highly appreciated. 
But funds are needed for an extension of this good 
idea ; and it is proposed to hold a bazaar with this 
object on Saturday, next week, at Putney House, 
Putney, in which persons of all opinions, who 
sympathize with efforts to improve the physical 
well-being of Italy, may cordially join. 

In 1828 a gentleman, named Lee, made his 
début at Drury Lane, as Laertes. He was private 
secretary to Edmund Kean, whose eye he had first 
attracted by his skilful and graceful fencing. Last 
week Mr. Lee played Shylock (in the Trial Scene) 
at the Richmond Theatre, and gratified his audience 
by a representation in which a faint idea of the great 
master of his art was given by Mr. Lee, following 
what is technically called the ‘‘ business” of Edmund 
Kean. On the same night the little theatre, with 
its century of memories, was brightened into new 
life by the clever acting of Mr. and Mrs. Roxby. 
The gentleman, in acts of various plays, gave a fine 
reading of Macbeth, and in Charles Surface and 
Richeliew showed how well he could apprehend and 
how readily he could identify himself with parts 
80 opposite. Mrs. Roxby is a young lady of great 
personal attractions. She possesses the rare quality 
of “‘ unstaginess.” Neither in demeanour, voice nor 
carriage is she in the least degree “‘stagey.” Her 
Portia was full of grace, feeling and modesty. 
In that best of comediettas, ‘ Delicate Ground, 
this young couple acted M. and Madame St. Foix. 
It was done with, infinite spirit by both; and with 
a charm, on the part of the lady, so truthful and 
so telling, though so unobtrusive (and all because 
Nature alone was followed), as to lead us to infer 
that her best points lie in the delineation of charac- 
ters in which refinement and strong feeling are 
dramatically compounded. The performance, which 
was special and will not be repeated, seemed to 
make the little house on the quaint Green as glad- 
some as when Garrick opened it with a prologue, 





Walpole visited it with Kitty Clive, or Edmund 
Kean ennobled it by his acting. 


‘The Firste Parte of ‘Churchyardes Chippes’ 
has been printed by Mr. Payne Collier in his Blue | 
Series. The original was published in 1575, “in 
Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s Church.” An in- 
troductory notice of the work will appear with the 
Second Part. 

The Bengal Government has made a grant of 
1007. to Mr. Bloehman for preparing a Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Arabic and Persian MSS. bought 
at Delhi by Major Nassau Lees for the Calcutta 
Madrissa. 


Although two Ministers were absent on account | 
of a Cabinet Council, a number of educational | 
notabilities assembled, under the auspices of the | 
Society of Arts, on Saturday, at the North Surrey 
Pauper School, near the Crystal Palace. Here | 
they were entertained by witnessing the drill of | 
the boys of this and the rival school, some singing, | 
an examination of the classes, and a recitation in 
the style of a debating society, the mimicry of 
which by workhouse boys tickled the Peers and 
M.P.s who formed part of the auditory. At the 
end of the whole came these reflections—first, 
whether it was desirable to deprive pauper children 
of the means of maintaining their own respecta- 
bility and independence by retrenching anything 
which is good in their instruction; and next, 
whether it would not be well that the working 
ratepayers should not make up their minds that their 
own children shall have at least as good a system | 
of schooling as this, or even better if they like. | 
The children here referred to are taught on the 
half-time system ; only half their days being given | 
to schooling, and the alternate days to work. 


Prof. Reinhold Pauli has a new volume in the} 
press, which will not fail to interest Englishmen. 
It is a collection of essays on England and English 
history, which have appeared partly in Sybel’s 
Historical Journal and in the Prussische Jahr- 
biicher. The Black Prince, Richard the Third, 
Henry the Eighth, Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
George Canning, Sir Peter Carew, an Original 
Biography of the Sixteenth Century, are the titles 
of some of the essays. 

We have good news for the lovers of old Scotch 
literature ;—not only that Mr. David Laing’s 
edition of Lyndesay’s Works will be ready in the 
autumn, but that when it is off the stocks its con- | 
scientious and learned editor will at once undertake 
a fresh edition of his ‘Select Remains of the 
Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland,’—a collection 
of the rarest gems of the literature, unequalled in 
value by any like gathering. It is strange that so 
admirable a set of pieces should not have been 
reproduced since 1822, when 108 copies only were 
printed. There is pressing need of a new and 
popular edition, and we trust the appearance of it 
will not be long delayed. Then can follow a new | 
edition of the ‘ Early Metrical Tales’ and the other 
pieces that Mr. Laing, in 1860, announced his 
intention of adding to the ‘ Select Remains.’ 


The village of Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, had a. 
gala day, and Freemasons and school-children 
walked in procession, on the 22nd of June, at 
the laying of the memorial stone of the Grierson 
Museum. Dr. Grierson having for a quarter of a 
century most industriously collected aJl kinds of 
curiosities, but chiefly articles of interest in natural | 
history and antiquities, resolved to build a suitable 
house to contain them, and being assisted by a 
grant of ground and stone from the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the building is now half completed. | 
The rooms will be placed at the disposal of the | 
schoolmasters of the district for visits by their | 
scholars during the Saturdays of the summer | 
months, and it is to be hoped that a great boon, | 
such as is in the possession of few rural districts, | 
will result from a valuable collection, superior to 
anything of the kind in the south of Scotland, thus 
being enlisted in the cause of education. 

A few weeks since Mr. W. J. Henwood, of 
Penzance, delivered the address at the Spring | 
Meeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
In speaking of the old megalithic monuments— 
hoary relics of a hoary past—which still stand on 








wild heaths beyond the Tamar, he deplored the 
recent destruction of the Mén rock, but mentioned 
that warning had been given twenty years ago by 
a zealous Cornish antiquary that the monument 


| was ‘‘menaced by the approach of the quarry- 


men.” Why, with this warning before their eyes, 
did Cornishmen take no steps to preserve the 
rock? Is there no virtue left in the old slogan, 
“One and all”? The birds and fishes and the 
vegetable and mineral products of the country 
were also noticed by Mr. Henwood. In 1868 nearly 
20,000 hogsheads of pilchards were exported ; Pen- 
zance and St. Ives sent. by railway 3,675 tons of 
mackerel, and from the district between Penzance 
and the Land’s End there were forwarded 3,571 
tons of brocoli and 2,732 tons of potatoes. Mining 
and minerals being Mr. Henwood’s speciality, 
these subjects are carefully though briefly treated 
of, and we are happy to learn that the waste water 
of copper-mines is now made to give up by preci- 
pitation the copper it contains before flowing away 
to the sea. But this process was not adopted 
until from 150,0002. to 200,000/. worth of copper 
had been pumped out with the waste water. 

The librarian of St. Mark’s, Venice, Mr. Joseph 
Valentinelli, has issued the first volume of the 
Catalogue of Latin Manuscripts in the library. 


Mr. Avoscani, the architect, is very busy with 


| the new theatre at Cairo, which is placed on 
| ground given by the Viceroy for the general 


improvement of the city, and near which several 
new buildings are rapidly springing up. During 
the summer evenings at Alexandria the Govern- 
ment has promised music by the best military 
band in the Place des Consuls. 

The late Mr. Duncombe’s collection of coins has 
been recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge. The cabinet comprised English coins in 
gold, from Edward the Third to the reign of Vic- 
toria, and a remarkable series of the coinage of 
Oliver Cromwell ; also some beautiful patterns and 
proofs. The following are from among the more 
important pieces: Rose Ryal of James I., 51. 
(Addington),—Sovereign of Charles I., by Briot, 
51. 12s. 6d. (same),— Commonwealth Crown, 10/. 15s. 


| (same),—Crown of Oliver Cromwell, 11/. (same) ,— 


the Fifty-shilling Piece, in gold, 441. (Taylor),— 
Half Broad, or Ten-shilling Piece, in gold, 262. 10s. 
(same),—Crown, in gold, 27/. (same),—Silver 
Crown of Charles IT., 20/. 10s. (Addington),— 
Pattern for a Crown of Charles II., in gold, 187. 
(Webster),—another Pattern of the same, 15/. 10s. 
(Taylor),—Five-guinea Piece of Anne, 12/. 5s. 
(Tite), — Another, similar, 13/. (Addington), —Five- 
guinea Piece of George II., 11/. (Taylor.) Total, 
1,168/. 2s. 6d. 

The Daily Alta California gives the following 
particulars as to the American expedition to Alaska 
to observe the approaching Eclipse of the Sun.— 
‘‘Some public mention has already been made of 


| the proposed expeditions to Alaska and Behring 
| Sea during the present season. That to Alaska, in 


charge of Professor George Davidson, of the United 
States Coast Survey, has been undertaken not only 
in the general cause of science, but especially to 
assist in those geographical determinations for 


, which the Coast Survey was organized. The main 


object is for the determination of the longitude of 
some point within the territory of Alaska where 
the totality of the solar eclipse of the 7th of 


| August will be central. At the same time every 
| effort will be made to observe all the physical phe- 


nomena visible to the eye only upon such rare 
occasions. The total eclipse of last August, as ob- 
served in India, was the occasion for remarkable 
discoveries in cosmical phenomena, and of improve- 
ment in the means of observation in spectrum 
analysis. We can only hope that the coming event 
may as happily elucidate other scientific questions 
The U.S. Quartermaster’s steamer Newbern, upon 
which General Thomas has promptly given the party 
transportation, will touch at Tongas, Wrangel and 
Sitka, where local surveys and geographical deter- 


| minations will be made. Thence the party will take 


canoes for 160 miles to the Chilkaht River, in lati- 
tude 59° 15’, at the head of Chatham Strait. This 
river will be followed until a position is found on 
the path of central totality. The Indian tribe of the 
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Chilkahts numbers in all about two thousand souls, 
and some trouble may be experienced in dealing 
with them and penetrating their country; but 
General Davis has already actively interested him- 
self with the chief, and it is believed that his well- 
known decision of character and honesty of purpose 
have prevailed. On the Chilkaht the party expects 
toreachsome point 5,000 feet abovethesea, and to be 
beyond the reach of sea-coast fogs. The great St. 
Elias mountain range bordering the coast 100 miles 
west of them will give some advantages of weather. 
It would be cruel to suggest the possibility of bad 
weather. The party has a large number of chro- 
nometers, chronograph apparatus, equatorial tele- 
scopes, and a meridian instrument invented by 
Prof. Davidson and constructed by the Coast Sur- 
vey especially for this expedition. Photographs of 
striking scenery, headlands, &c. will be taken, but 
these are secondary matters. The party is small, 
numbering only six persons—almost too small for 
such an undertaking—but the leader, Professor 
Davidson, was at the mouth of the Chilkaht, in 
charge of the scientific expedition of 1867, and 
appears less anxious about the Indians than the 
weather. His assistant is S. R. Throckmorton, jun., 
aid in the Coast Survey. In view of the importance 
of the expedition, and the scientific results likely 
to follow successful observations, we would suggest 
to the head of the military department that a suit- 
able force of men and officers (who would be glad 
to co-operate) be detached from some of the useless 
posts, and given a few weeks of exciting active 
service in assisting and guarding this daring little 
party of scientists. The naval expedition to the 
Behring Sea, to observe the eclipse, will consist of 
two parties—one locating itself on the path of cen- 
tral totality in Norton Sound, Alaska ; the other 


southward of East Cape, Asia. Whalers ascribe | 


continuous fogs to the whole of the Behring Sea, 
resulting from the warm Kamschatka current from 
the great Japan stream striking the cold waters of 
the Arctic, and the great outflow of the Youkon 
and other streams. Westward of the peninsula of 
Kamschatka lies the great sea of Ochotsk, having 
waters of uniform temperature, which the cod- 
fishermen say is generally traversed by the winds 
of the continent lying to the northward and west- 
ward. A glance at the chart shows two or three 
Russian settlements nearly on the line of totality ; 
but, unfortunately, the eclipse commences only a 
few minutes after sunrise. In all the expeditions 
we earnestly trust that good weather and success- 
ful results may reward them and the government.” 


Will Close on Saturday, July 24th. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, 
Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till 
Seven.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





-The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS wi 
SHORTLY CLOSE their THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GUSTAVE DORB.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1a. 





GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John), and other 
Eastern subjects, painted by A. Svo uring his Travels 
Asia.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor rh gid Lecture ‘On 
the Great Lightning Inductorium,’ as delivered before their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses Louisa and Beatrice, Daily, at a 
Quarte’ hree and Half-past Seven. —‘ Robin Hood’ and 
* Aladdin,’ musically treated by George Buckland, .—* Astro- 
Metroscope.’— Woodbury’s * Photo-Relief Process.’— Doré’s Pic- 
tures of ‘ Elaine.’—Stokes on Memory.—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC.—One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 


British Conchology ; or, an Account of the Mol- 
lusca which now Inhabit the British Isles 
and the surrounding Seas. By John Gwyn 
Jeffreys. Fifth and concluding Volume. (Van 
Voorst.) 

WE have recorded our opinion of the former 

volumes of this work as they have successively 

appeared, and the concluding volume gives us 
no reason to alter the very favourable judg- 
ment which we had hitherto expressed. The 








demand for figures of all the species is now | Wyville Thompson, took charge 


of the expe- 


responded to, and, as they are all from the. dition. Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
pencil of Mr. George Sowerby, it is scarcely period at which the exploration was made, and 
necessary to add that they are remarkably cor- | that the stormy state of the weather interfered 
rect. In consequence, however, of this important | with the full success which had been antici- 


addition to the original plan being an after- 
thought, we have the inconvenient arrangement 


pated, the results were highly interesting and 
important. Mr. Jeffreys has reported on the 


of the two sets of plates with the same numbers Mollusca then obtained, and Dr. Carpenter has 
as far as they go,—the plates of the genera and | given a general preliminary résumé of the re- 
animals belonging to each volume being num- | sults. The present Government has, to a limited 
bered for each, and those of the species of shells | extent, granted a renewed a from the 


being numbered from one onwards. This, how- 
ever, is but a slight inconvenience, and might 
be easily corrected in a future edition. 

The work may now be considered the stan- 
dard one on the subject ; for, although it cannot 
supersede the great work of Forbes and Hanley 
for large libraries, it will be the companion of 
every one who designs practically to work out 
the malacology of this country. 

The same learning and research which cha- 
racterized the former volumes are found in 
the present, and the account of the habits of the 
animals is no less complete. Perhaps the de- 
scription of the Cephalopoda known to the 
ancients is as interesting as any, as showing 
the extent to which the truth was known, and 
the degree of exaggeration, falsehood, and super- 
stition which was built upon the facts.— 

“The cephalopoda, including the ‘squids’ and 
‘cuttle-fishes’ (which are the only British kinds), 
are the highest class of the mollusca, having a 
more specialized organization than any other class. 
* * Their history, also, is more ancient, the Octopus 
vulgaris (7oXvrovc), with its suckers, being used 
as a simile in the Odyssey. Aristotle seems to have 
been intimately acquainted with all the principal 
kinds living in the Mediterranean, as well as with 
their anatomy, habits, embryology, and sexual 
conditions. * * Some of his successors dealt more 
in fabulous tales than in such accurate and careful 
investigations. According to Oppian, the polypus 
is so voracious, that when it keeps its den in winter 
as a shelter from storms, and can procure no food, 
it eats its own arms, which soon grow again, so as 
to be always ready to appease its hunger; and 
sometimes in the summer it climbs olive-trees to 
get at the fruit. AZlian tells us that a polypus 
which had grown to the size of a whale crept up a 
sewer into the house of a merchant at Puteoli, and 
devoured his stock of salt fish. Not less credulous 
in modern times was Denys de Montfort, whose 
‘ poulpe colossal’ is represented in the act of scut- 
tling a three-master.” ’ 

We have not space for more of these marvels, 
but the well-established realities are scarcely 
less curious :— 

“There can be no doubt that this class com- 
prises the giants of the mollusca, bearing the same 
relation [to them] as whales to other mammalia. * * 
Prof. Steenstrup has collected several trustworthy 
accounts of such monsters. One of these was cast 
ashore on the Danish coast; its body measured 
34 fathoms, and the tentacles 3 fathoms—a total 


in | length of 39 feet. Dr. Mérch informs me that 


another was found in 1854, at the Skag, in Jut- 
land, which filled a large cart.” 

Another is mentioned stranded on the shore 
of Shetland, of which the tentacles were 16 feet 
long, and the mantle sac 7 feet. With such 
realities before us, we need not wonder at the 
exaggerations of an ignorant and credulous age. 

It is ‘worthy of notice that the appearance of 
the present volume should have just preceded 
the departure of an expedition which may be 
expected to produce a large acquisition to our 
knowledge of marine zoology, and in which 
Mr. Jeffreys takes a prominent position. It is 
generally known that the late Government 

romptly complied with a request of the Royal 
ociety for the use of a steamer to explore the 
deepest parts of the sea-bed on the northern 
coasts of Great Britain, and that two distin- 
guished naturalists, Dr. Carpenter and Prof. 





Royal Society, and placed H.M.S. Porcupine 
at their disposal. She is, we are informed, a 
ship of 300 tons, with engines of 132 horse- 
—. and is commanded by a scientific officer, 

apt. Calver. The expedition will consist of 
three trips. The first cruise commenced about 
the middle of May, under the charge of Mr. 
Jeffreys, and it will probably be shortly com- 
pleted. The district to be explored is the sea- 
bed of the coast of Galway, and extends to a 
distance from land of about 200 miles, within 
which depths are marked in the Admiralty 
charts greater and more varied than any other 
in the British seas, and varying from 84 to 
1,700 fathoms. Prof. Wyville Thompson will 
take charge of the second cruise, and explore 
the Rockall Bank. Dr. Carpenter will take the 
last cruise, and explore the ground lying north 
of the Hebrides and Shetland. His son accom- 
panies the party as electrician, and we believe 
that there are efficient assistants, and that a 
good supply of apparatus is provided out of the 
funds of the Royal Society. 

With such means and appliances, and under 
men of such well kuown scientific attainments 
and experience, many most important and 
curious results may be anticipated. One of the 
most obvious subjects of their investigation is 
doubtless the question at how great a depth 
the various grades of animal life and organ- 
ization can exist. Already researches subsequent 
to those of Edward Forbes have demonstrated 
that animal life is compatible with a much 
deeper submersion than he had determined. 
The recent investigations of the younger Sars, 
recorded in a paper by his father,—a trans- 
lation of which is published in the June 
number of the Magazine of Natural History,— 
show that no fewer than 40 species occurred at 
a depth of 450 fathoms, and at 300 fathoms 
and upwards as many as 427 species, belonging 
to the various lower classes, from the protozoa 
rj to the anthropoda, besides several species 
of fish which have been caught with deep-sea 
lines at from 200 to 300 fathoms. “There is 
now, therefore,” says the author of the paper, 
“quite a considerable and unexpected number 
of animal forms which live in what, a short 
time ago, were considered uninhabited depths.” 
That the number will be considerably in- 
creased by the present exploration there can 
be no doubt; and not only with reference to 
the number of species inhabiting even greater 
depths than these, but the present doubtful 
and unsatisfactory information we possess as to 
the degree to which light penetrates the abyss 
of the sea may be greatly added to, and its 
influence upon the es of the surface of the 
animals may be in some degree ascertained. 
In a paper read at the Royal Society, Prof. 
Edward Forbes states that so definite is 
the action of light upon the surface of shells, 
that not only did the colour of shells cease to 
be strongly marked at considerable depths, but 
that testacea taken from below 100 fathoms, 
even when they belonged to species which were 
vividly coloured in shallower zones, are quite 
colourless; and he suggests the possibility of 
our ascertaining approximately the depth of the 
ancient seas by the existence or non-existence 
of coloured patterns on the fossil shells found 
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in these deposits. Why may not an apparatus 
be constructed by which sensitive photographic 
surfaces may be exposed at successive depths 
by uncovering and re-covering them under 
various circumstances and with differently pre- 
pared surfaces, whether by some application 
of the wet process, or by some of the recently 
invented highly sensitive dry ones? We have 
some recollection of having seen photographs 
of the sea-bottom taken ut a moderate depth, 
and we see no unconquerable difficulty in 
applying the art to the elucidation of the pre- 
sent problem. 





SOCIETIES. 

ZooLocicaL.—June 24.—Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith 
in the chair.—The Secretary made remarks on 
several recent additions to the Society’s Menagerie, 
amongst which were particularly noticed a New 
Caledonian Rail (Ocydromus lafresnayanus ), pre- 
sented by Dr. G. Bennett, and a Cape Ant-Bear 

Orycteropus capensis), acquired by purchase on 
the 18th inst. The last-mentioned animal was one 
of special interest, and had never been previously 
exhibited in the Society’s collection. — Mr. H. 
Saunders exhibited some eggs of the Flamingo 
(Phenicopterus antiquorum ), which he had recently 
obtained in Spain ; also a specimen of the Spanish 
Lynx.—Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited and made 
remarks on some specimens of Mammals and Birds 
from Abyssinia and India.—The Secretary exhi- 
bited and made remarks upon some drawings by 
Mr. T. West illustrating the development of Hip- 
pocampus ramulosus and H. brevirostris.—An ex- 
tract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary, by Mr. W. H. Hudson, of Buenos Ayres, 
containing some remarks upon the Rirds of that 
country, in relation to 4 communication by Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin to the Society on that subject. 
—Dr. Habel, of New York, exhibited and made 
remarks on a selection from a large collection of 
Birds formed by him in the Galapagos Islands, to 
which he had recently made a scientific expedition. 
—A communication was read from Dr. G. Hart- 
laub, containing an account of a rare New Zealand 
Wader (Anarhynchus frontalis), remarkable for 
the asymmetry of its beak.—Mr. W. T. Blanford 
read descriptions of some new species of Land and 
Freshwater Molluscs collected by Dr. J. Anderson 
during his recent expedition into Upper Burmah 
and Yunan.—A communication was read from Dr. 
J. D. Macdonald, on an apparently new genus of 
minute parasitic Cirrhiped, intermediate between 
Lepas and Dichelapsis, which was proposed to be 
called Parodolepas Neptuni.—Messrs. Sclater and 
Salvin exhibited and described two new Birds from 
the collections made by Mr. E. Bartlett during his 
recent expedition into Eastern Peru. These were 

roposed to be called Euphonia chrysopasta and 
saree rubicunda.— A second communication 
from Messrs. Sclater and Salvin contained descrip- 
tions of three new species of Tanagers, from Ver- 
agua, proposed to be called Buthraupis arcei, Tachy- 
p chry las and Chlorospingus punctulatus. 
—aA paper was read from Prof. J. V. B. Du Bocage, 
containing descriptions of three new Birds from 
Western Africa, which he proposed to name Cos- 
sypha subrufescens, Crateropus afinis and Buccan- 
odon Anchiete.—Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited and 
described three apparently new species of Birds, 
procured by him in Abyssinia, proposed to be called 
Pratincola Abyssinica, Hirwndo tigrensis and Zos- 
lerops griseus. 


Roya Institution.—May 14.—Sir H. Hol- 
land, Bart., President, in the chair.—‘ On the Newest 
Colouring Matters,’ by Mr. W. H. Perkin. 

July 5.—G. Busk, Esq., in the chair.—W. V. 
Murray, Esq. and A. L. Newdigate, Esq. were 
elected Members. 











PINE ARTS 
Art-Rambles in Shetland. By John T. Reid. 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 
Tuis is a pleasantly written book, with pretty 
illustrations drawn on wood, and representing 





the landscapes, coast, antiquities, houses, 
manners and customs of the Shetland isles and 
their inhabitants. The title is a misnomer, seeing 
that there is scarcely anything about Art in 
the text; in fact, notwithstanding what the 
author says of the beauty of the scenery and 
nature in the part of the world which is in ques- 
tion, we fear, from his emphatic accounts of 
fog and rain and mist, that of what there may 
be of antiquity in Shetland he saw but little. 
There cannot be much that is worthy of the 
name of Art, although it is certain that Art 
might make a great deal of the grand and 
pathetic coasts and seas of these remote, wild 
and half-desolate parts. Mr. Reid saw some 
hill, coast and lake-island forts, and gives us 
telling and interesting sketches from them ; but 
as to Art, we shall do Lerwick and its depen- 
dencies no injustice in saying that from the 
north point of Unst to Sumburg Head all that 
was zesthetic in the islands travelled about with 
Mr. Reid, and enabled him to enjoy the rocks, 
seas, skies and lakes of the far north, and study 
them for our pleasure. 

Mr. Reid went from Leith in a schooner, of 

the crew of which he gives a pleasing and simple 
account, and had a not unfortunate voyage to 
the “melancholy isles of furthest Thule.” He 
found them dim and grey in colouring, even 
compared with Scotland on the east coast. 
Entering the harbour of Lerwick at six o’clock 
in the morning, 
‘*we announced our arrival by firing a gun, whose 
report loudly echoed through the silent town. 
Immediately many heads, adorned with Fair-Isle 
nightcaps, were to be seen popping out of sky-light 
windows to ascertain who thus disturbed their 
repose. My attention was next attracted by some 
half-dozen boats coming off from the little jetties 
that jut out from the shore, their crews pulling as 
if for their lives. They came alongside of us almost 
in a heap,—pushing, shoving, quarrelling for places, 
and making a terrible row. It surprised me that 
all this did not result in some of their frail-looking 
boats getting a ‘stove-in’ or upset. One of the 
men in each boat, after it was made fast, jumped 
on board, and rushed about in quest of a fare in 
the shape of a passenger and his luggage; as a 
rule, the boatman who then takes you ashore 
considers he has a right to take you during your 
stay in Lerwick. He will call daily to see if you 
wish to have a boating excursion, and is deeply 
offended if you employ another.” 

Seeking apartments in ultima Thule differs, 
at least in this century, from the like process 
which has to be got through by so many holiday- 
seekers in southern parts :— 

‘* On landing at the principal pier, a jolly little 
boatman, with cheeks as bright as a ripe cherry, 
who offered to board and lodge me, ushered me 
into his house to look at his accommodation for 
strangers, viz., one small room with a two-storied 
box-bed, the unuer compartment of which was let, 
and the tenant was just crawling out cautiously to 
avoid hitting his crown on the upper story, where 
the host said I should have to sleep; and he further 
hinted that a strange bed-fellow might at times 
turn in along with me.” 

As this novel arrangement did not suit Mr. 
Reid, he went elsewhere, and was well enter- 
tained. He found—it must have been to his 
surprise—that even in utmost Lerwick an 
enterprising hotel-keeper has rented a block 
of buildings, and opened a commodious hotel, 
“which is a great boon to tourists and tra- 
vellers.” The town of Lerwick is, like all others 
of its class, built with the utmost disregard 
of everything and everybody, save the owner 
and his convenience. “Thus one gentleman 
has from his front window a view of his neigh- 
bour’s gable, and some houses are planted in 
the centre of the street ; it is all paved with 
flag-stones and has numerous narrow by-lanes.” 
This description might serve for the Strand and, 





until Middle Row disappeared, for Holborn, 
The ladies of Lerwick are not unlike those of 
southern cities. “They are rarely, if ever, paid 
for their work in money, so they take from the 
merchants just what they can get; thus, tea- 
drinking with the older dames has grown to be 
almost a vice, while the love of gay dress has 
been fostered to an inordinate degree in many 
of the young knitters. On Sundays they emerge 
in tints & la mode du beaw monde, dressed all 
of them like brides ; and meeting them thus 
gaily decked, you could not imagine that they 
lived in such hovels, were it not that they per- 
fume the air with a strong odour of peat-reek.” 
In the less thronged parts of Shetland, the old 
Norse element pervades the hearts of the people, 
and it is probable that the semi-barbaric love 
for gaudy dress has not degraded the folk. 
How thoroughly Norse is the speech of a wife 
to Mr. Reid about her neighbour, the shepherd 
and ferry-man, whom she commended thus— 
“He’s a Shetlander, and nane o’ thae Scotch 
bodies!” This good fellow brought our author 
to the Noup of Noss, with its wreck-strewn 
strand that “ was literally beached with wreck- 
wood.” A wild, barren, rocky holm is that of 
Noss, connected with what, to it, is the main- 
land by ropes which, fastened to stakes across 
a terrible chasm, carry a basket and its occa- 
sional load,—the traveller who goes to plunder 
and destroy the gulls and their nest. It is not 
unpleasing to hear that the neck of one of these 
mischievous persons was not broken when, on 
a return voyage in this basket, which he had 
crammed with young scories, the bottom came 
out of the aérial bark, and left the gentleman 
clinging tenaciously to its sides. 

Wind and rain, fog that was ten times worse 
than rain, were evidently too frequent to be 
satisfactory to our artist. Yet it must have 
been consolatory to him that, his visit being 
made in summer-time, he could, when the 
weather was fine, sit out of doors till nearly 
midnight and paint the Drongs in St. Magnus 
Bay. After lying in wait, so to say, for a fine 
day during more than a fortnight, in order to 
make the passage of about twenty-five miles 
from Sumburg to Fair Isle, he succeeded on a 
second attempt, and, not wearing a white cravat, 
was mistaken for the “dog-tax man,” fatal to 
curs and favourites, breaker of many a loving 
friendship. One wonders whether it is worth 
while to gather the poor islanders’ pence or 
determine the lives of their dogs in this out- 
lying post of Ultima Thule. What does Fair 
Isle get from the empire in exchange for the 
fleecing and the slaughter of old dogs?) Nota 
beacon to warn the ships, not a bell to tell 
them of their doom, as, driving on before the 
wind, they crash on its precipitous coast. It 
was here, in 1588, that the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia came to final wreck with his great 
Armada ship. The Spaniards ate the Fair- 
Islanders out of house and home: even the 
very ponies of the place were devoured ere 
the Scotch came to their relief. 

We need say no more about this very read- 
able book than so much as commends the 
healthy and genial sense of the author ; also,— 
to those who, like him, seek the picturesque and 
the grand on a little-known coast—so much 
as may invite attention to the huge outlying 
stacks of granite, slate and gneiss that face the 
ever-labouring sea, the holms, knops, nesses, 
“voes” and “rousts” of this old Norwegian 
colony, the lapsed security for the dower of 
Margaret the Fair Maid of Norway. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Some time since we noted the magnificent gift 
by Mr. Anderdon, to the Department of Prints, of 


his collection of catalogues of the Royal Academy 
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Exhibitions from the first, these are illustrated by 
all the engravings which have been produced from 
the pictures therein exhibited. This gentleman has, 
this week, added to his donation another set of illus- 
trated catalogues of all the gatherings by earlier 
societies than the Royal Academy: these comprise, 
when taken with the former, the most complete 
exposition of modern English art in existence, and 
are of great value, not only as regards the cost 
and labour of collecting, but on account of the 
rarity and frequent beauty of the specimens, which 
range from Hogarth’s works, and those of his 
contemporaries, to the present time, including 
these of Stothard, Reynolds and others. 

In the entrance hall of the British Museum has 
lately been placed a large marble vase or hydria, 
and its richly-carved pedestal, in all about ten feet 
high. This work is of Roman execution, was found, 
much injured, in Hadrian’s Villa, at Palestrina, 
engraved by Piranesi, purchased by the trustees of 
the British Museum a few years since, has been 
restored, and is now before the public. Upon the 
body of the vase are sculptured figures, in rather 
high relief, of satyrs, fauns, &c., which were 
designed with great spirit, and composed, in many 
respects, from more ancient carvings. The execu- 
tion of the reliefs is, in its way, very good, but not 
a little academical or conventional, and of the 
highly finished sort. The stem of the vase com- 
prises demi-figures of Sileni issuing below the bow], 
and from conventionalized legs of lions. These are 
counterchanged with busts of fauns. The base of 
the work is inferior to the stem, and comprises 
the vulgar Roman skulls of bulls poorly designed 
and wrought festoons. On the whole, as a speci- 
men of art of an inferior kind, and effective rather 
than fine, the new sculpture is very acceptable ; but 
it ought to be distinctly understood that, with all 
its picturesqueness, and in no small degree in con- 
sequence of this quality, the style of the design is 
vitiated, and the whole, however sumptuous, by 
no means desirable as a model. 

The further history, so far as it is known to 
us, of that section of Henry Peacham’s book on 
technical art and blazonry, which we noted last 
week as forming part of his ‘Compleat Gentleman,’ 
1661, and is entitled ‘The Gentlemen’s Exercise,’ 
is as follows. The earliest work of the kind by 
Peacham is styled ‘Graphice; or, the most Ancient 
and Excellent Art of Drawing and Limning,’ &c., 
of which the first edition we have discovered is 
dated 1612. In the “ Address to the Reader” of 
this volume, however, the author states that it was 
then more than three years since he published the 
work, thus obviously referring to an edition pre- 
vious to that in question, of which, nevertheless, 
there is no copy or further trace known to us, or 
in the library of the British Museum, which con- 
tains the issue of 1612. It is noteworthy that 
the engraved border to the title-page of this book 
comprises, with other matters, the royal armorials 
of England, the sinister supporter of which is not, as 
one might expect in a publication of King James’s 
time, the unicorn of Scotland, with the English 
lion for its companion on the dexter side,—but the 
Tudor dragon, which Henry the Seventh intro- 
duced in that position, and his descendants con- 
tinued, generally, but not always, on the sinister 
side until the death of Elizabeth, when the lion and 
unicorn were placed as they still appear. The 
*‘Graphice’ of Peacham comprises brief notes 
upon the art of drawing, accounts of emble- 
matic figures, &c., and is altogether briefer and 
inferior to later editions of the same text, which, 
when combined with ‘The Gentlemen’s Exer- 
cise,’ of 1634, was much enlarged. ‘ The Compleat 
Gentleman,’ of 1661, described as a third impres- 
sion, comprised, with further additions, the latter 
and, of course, the former or original ‘ Graphice,’ 
of 1612, and its forerunner, which is indicated in the 
‘© Address to the Reader.” Peacham’s ‘ Graphice’ 
is but an imperfect and hasty sketch; his ‘ Gentle- 
men’s Exercise’ is mixed with blazonry, &c.; his 
‘Compleat Gentleman’ is a vade-mecum about all 
sorts of matters which the ingenious author thought 
apt to the tastes and education of the gentlemen 
of his time,—in fact, a ‘ Boy’s Own Book ’ for riper 
folks. The ‘Graphice’ of Sir W. Sanderson, to 
which we referred in the first instance, treats 





strictly and to a considerable length the technical 
parts of Art, and contains criticisms on pictures 
and biographical notes on painters. On these 
— we believe it to be the earliest work of its 
order, 

We have received from Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate Prof. Wanderer’s richly illustrated essay and 
biography, ‘Adam Krafft and his School, 1490- 
1507’ (Nuremberg, Schrag). In this valuable work 
the learned author and artist does justice to his 
subject and the art which he practised in the city 
of Diirer, Vischer and Wohlgemuth, and where he 
was no unworthy fellow-worker of theirs. Those 
who have seen the great shrine by Vischer in the 
church of St. Sebald, in Nuremberg, will not forget 
this noble monument by Adam Krafft to the 
memories of Sebald Schreyer, churchwarden of St. 
Sebald’s, and his coadjutors, Landauder, and their 
families; it is outside the building and between 
two buttresses of the north-eastern wall of the 
choir. It is one of the finest works of that noble 
school of late German Gothic Sculpture of which 
the friends Krafft and Vischer were chiefs; the 
figures are almost full-sized and represent three 
subjects from the Passion of Christ. The Tabernacle 
of St. Lawrence’s Church, in Nuremberg, is by 
Krafft, and among his finest works. The Taber- 
nacle at Kloster Heilsbronn, works at Katzwang, 
Schwabach, Fiirth, Oltensoos, &c. come within 
Prof. Wanderer’s scope, and are admirably illus- 
trated by the wood-cuts of this text, which were 
supplied by Herren Daumerlang and Trambauer. 
The beauty and spirit of the originals are beyond 
need of praise ; the student will rejoice in their 
exposition, and thank the author for the loving care 
he employed so wisely upon the scanty materials 
of the biography. It is not in England alone that 
ancient sculpture receives peculiar treatment: we 
use “detergents” upon bronze statues ; inGermany, 
they replaced the damaged portions of the Taber- 
nacle of St. Lawrence’s Church with plaster of 
Paris, and, in order to bring the whole to a 
uniform tint it was “ whitened over with a thin coat 
of distemper (!), i.e. whitewash.” We scrape, as 
at Lincoln, our fine medizval sculptures, but at 
Kalchreuth, six miles from Nuremberg, Krafft’s 
Tabernacle has been “shamefully damaged,” “ not 
alone by careless cleaning and other neglect,” but 
by the “‘ abominable vandalism of those antiquaries 
who have broken off and carried away every 
mortal thing they could possibly detach.” Since 
his text was written, says the author, a small 
cherub has also disappeared. On the whole, it is 
better to steal than to scrape or otherwise flay. 

A return to an order of the House of Lords has 
been published, comprising ‘Correspondence with 
the two Architects (Messrs. E, M. Barry and Street) 
recommended by the Judges of Designs from the 
Date of the Report of the Judges to the present 
Time, with the exception of that already given in 
the House of Commons Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 339, Session 1868.’ This return consists of five 
letters from Mr. Barry and one from Mr. Street. 
Also a ‘Tabular Abstract of the Report of the 
Professional Judges of the Designs (Messrs. Shaw 
and Pownall), showing the Points of Excellence 
awarded by them to each Competitor.’ 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


Amleto. Opera in cinque atti di Michel Carré 
e Jules Barbier; musica di Ambroise Thomas. 
(Hengel.) 

In our previous remarks on ‘Hamlet’ and the 

performance of the opera at Covent Garden we 

dwelt on the exceeding temerity of an attempt 
to write music to such a subject. The pianoforte 
score lays bare to a still more lamentable ex- 
tent the feebleness of the work. The opera is not 
only ludicrously poor in comparison with the ori- 
ginal source of its inspiration; the music is actu- 
ally and positively weak in itself. We take this 
to be an unfailing test of the value of a composi- 
tion: if it does not come out well on the piano, it 
is not worth much. We do not in the least under- 
rate the value of orchestral accompaniments, en- 
hancing as they do the beauty of what before was 
beautiful, investing even commonplace ideas with 





an external charm, and sometimes conveying 
thoughts to be expressed by no other means. Never- 
theless, the backbone of a composition must be 
reducible to the key-board ; if melody and harmony 
will not suffice to express the musician’s meaning, 
we may be sure that he has not much meani 
to express. We would fain not depreciate M. 
Thomas’s work. As we have already said, he 
is an earnest student and a highly-accomplished 
musician, who has spared no pains to produce 
something that shall rise to the level of his theme. 
There is not a careless nor an unconsidered bar in 
his ‘ Hamlet’ from the first page to the last. But 
there are few that leave any impression on the 
memory ; there is not one that will live. 

The opera consists of twenty-one ‘“ numbers.” 
Like the large majority of his contemporaries, 
M. Ambroise Thomas has not ventured upon an 
overture, and the meaning of the short incoherent 
prelude in E flat minor and major, by which 
it is replaced, altogether escapes us. No. 1. 
consists of a march, the subject of which is as 
bold and well marked as it is vulgar and un- 
original. There are several effective phrases in the 
choral portions of the introduction, but the address 
of King Claudius to his Queen in the subdominant 
of the original key, and forming, so to speak, the 
trio of the march-movement, is fatally dull. In 
No. 2, a duet for Hamlet and Ophelia, “‘ Ah! puoi 
negar la luce,” a travestied version of ‘‘ Doubt that 
the stars are fire,” occurs a graceful melody, which 
first given out in the baritone in B flat is afterwards 
taken up by the soprano in D flat, and then divided 
between the voices with good effect. The author 
having found a fluent theme has done well to repeat 
it frequently in the course of the opera. No. 3, a 
cavatina for Laertes, second tenor, is utterly barren ; 
but No. 4, an unaccompanied chorus for the pages 
and courtiers, though ridiculously misplaced in 
‘ Hamlet,’ is spirited enough. M. Thomas may 
defend the introduction of so much lively music 
on the double ground that the coronation of the 
King is being celebrated, and that it may enhance 
by contrast the general solemnity of the work. 

ith some such idea he has several times inter- 
rupted the interview between Hamlet and the 
Ghost, with a fanfare suggested, of course, by the 
“kettle-drum and trumpet,” that in the play are 
discussed by the Prince and Horatio, while waiting 
for midnight. But Shakspeare permitted no such 
interruptions to distract attention from the all- 
absorbing interest of the secret poured by the 
murdered King into Hamlet’s ear. This scene is 
treated in the opera with far more ambition than 
success, the literally monotonous speech of the 
Ghost, chiefly intoned on one note, being terribly 
wearisome. No. 6. has evidently been suggested by 
the “Konig in Thule” episode, in M. Gounod’s 
‘ Faust.’ Ophelia has a book in her hand when she 
sees Hamlet approaching, and she twice suspends 
her reading in her anxiety for him to accost her, 
—in the same manner that Marguerite leaves off 
singing to ponder on the words of Faust. The 
theme in A flat minor, assigned to the passage 
read aloud, is very happily conceived; it is just 
such a simple old-world melody as Ophelia might 
have learnt from the lips of her nurse. Nos. 7 and 
8, an air for the Queen and a duet for her and the 
King are devoid of character; while No. 9, the 
chorus of actors, in unison almost throughout, is 
common. No. 10, the drinking song with which 
Hamlet favours the actors in the place of Shaks- 
peare’s advice, has a strongly and a strangely- 
marked rhythm, while the episode in F sharp 
minor, the original theme being in B flat, reflects 
cleverly enough the moody sadness which comes 
over the mind of the fated young Prince even 
when he is striving most vigorously to shake off 
all sombre thoughts. No. 11 is a bold “ Marcia 
Danese”; and in No. 12, comprising the entire 
play scene, M. Thomas has had his only chance of 
trying his powers in the writing of a finale of large 
proportions. It is a pretty conceit of the composer 
to accompany the mock murder of Gonzaga, the 
play within a play, with a sweet pastoral melody, 
and the brindis? is effectively introduced by Hamlet 
when he feigns madness; but the slow movement 
of the finale is weak, and the succeeding allegro on 
that account more ineffective than it might other- 
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wise have been. No. 13, as a setting of the famous 
solfoquy “ To be or not to be,” is simply farcical,— 
as “absolute music,” to use Herr Wagner’s phrase, 
it is simply nothing. Nor is No. 14, the King’s com- 
muming with his own spirit, from any point of view 
worthy remark. No. 15, a terzetto for the Queen, 
Hamlet and Ophelia, is the best concerted piece 
in the opera,—but this is not high praise,—while 
No. 16, setting forth the interview between mother 
and son, has many indications of good intention. 
We do not care greatly for any of the numerous 


movements which make up No. 17, constituting | 


the inevitable ballet on which the Grand Opéra 


insists ; but Ophelia’s mad-scene, comprising three | 


*‘ numbers,” is contrived with decided cleverness. 
Itis true that the chief melody, ‘‘ Bianca e bionda,” 
is an old Swedish air, suggested, it is said, by the 
singer to the composer, and that the lively Valse 
air, which alternates with the plaintive Volkslied, 


thus, marking the sudden changes in the ideas | 


of tlie love-crazed girl, is not to be compared for 
originality or beauty with the shadow-song in 


‘Dinorah,’ the mancenilla air in ‘ L’Africaine,’ or | 


many similarly-suggested themes. Nevertheless, 
the scene, even in a musical sense, is so adroitly 
put together that the old expedients employed 
exercise a new charm. The four concluding ‘‘ num- 


bers,” comprising the entire fifth act, are now | 


omitted at Covent Garden, and as they contain 
nothing of importance we may well omit further 


mention of them here. To conclude, M. Thomas | 


has done all that is in the power of care and 
thought and study in his attempt to grasp a sub- 
ject that would be impracticable even to genius. 


Of genius there is not a vestige in all the long five | 


acts and seven tableaux. It is a pity that the 
author did not content himself with such subjects 
as ‘Le Caid,’ in which he succeeded so well. The 
frog tried to puff himself out to the size of the ox. 
We all know the result. 





THE DRAMA IN GERMANY. 
Leipzig, June 28, 1869. 
WHEN last year you reviewed R. Gottschall’s 
Dramatic Works (Athen. No. 2129) you expressed 


a very favourable opinion of his ‘ Catharine | 


Howard’; and the recent performance on our 
stage of this tragedy has fully borne you out. 
Though it has made the round of nearly all the 
German theatres, and has even been produced (in 
a Hungarian translation) at the Pesth Theatre, it 
had been shelved here for the last three years. At 
length, Laube had it rehearsed, and an able Catha- 
rine, a most difficult character, was found in Mdlle. 
Link, a very promising young tragic actress. The 
still more difficult part of Henry the Eighth was not 
quite successfully sustained by Herr Mitterwurser. 
The author had evidently profited by your hints, 


and rectified the errors in English etiquette | 


pointed out by you; for I did not hear the Arch- 
bishop addressed as “‘ Sir Cranmer,” nor was Crom- 
well announced as “ Karl Essex Cromwell.” These 
‘small blots,” as -you yourself called them, being 
now removed, and there being, as you add, “ situ- 
ation enough in the play to make it of considerable 
interest in the hands of good actors,” some manager 
of a London theatre may possibly be induced to 
take it up, provided a good translator can be 
found. I understand from the author himself that 
he would not be unwilling to make such alterations 
as an adaptation for the English stage would 
require. Notwithstanding the fearful odds it would 
be exposed to by a comparison with Shakspeare’s 
‘Henry the Eighth,’ I venture to predict that 
Gottschall’s piece, from the beauty of its language, 
the regularity of its composition, and the interest 
of its plot, would have a fair chance of success 
even with an English audience. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP, 

_ Madame Patti is to appear as La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento next week. ‘Le Prophéte’ is announced 
for the 17th, with Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor 
Mongini in the chief parts; and the season at 
Covent Garden is to close on the Saturday following. 

Another new theatre is about to be erected in 
London, on a site in the Strand. Miss Litton, of 


| the Gaiety and Princess’s Theatres, will, we are 
informed, undertake the management. 
The Haymarket closes this evening with Mr. 
Buckstone’s benefit. No new piece will be pro- 
duced, but the old farce, by Peake, ‘ The Haunted 
| Inn,’ will be revived. This piece has been seldom 
played of late. At its first production, in 1828, at 
Drury Lane, it ran eighteen nights with great 
success, due principally to the acting of Mathews 
as Corporal Trot and Liston as Tommy Tadpole. 
Not one grand opera has been materially 
strengthened in cast by the amalgamation of the 
two companies. The forebodings we expressed at 
the opening of the season have been more than 
realized: witness the unsatisfactory cast of ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ and the generally indifferent manner 
in which the parts in ‘ Hamlet’ were apportioned. 
The best-represented opera of the season has been 
| ‘ Dinorah,’ in which only three important charac- 
ters are concerned. Each of these was impersonated 
with memorable success. It is scarcely possible 
| to imagine Meyerbeer’s fantastic music rendered 
with more finished grace than by Madame Patti. 
Written for Madame Cabel, then in her prime, 
the part of Dinorah needs a voice that shall be as 
powerful in the lower tones as flexible in the higher 
register. It is not enough that the music be sung 
accurately; it must be endowed with expression as 
| varying as the changeful, wayward moods of the 
poor girl whose shattered reason is thus reflected. 
Lastly, the singer who undertakes the part must 
have enough histrionic capacity at command to 
enable her to fill up by becoming by-play the 
frequent gaps in the fitful strains that shadow forth 
Dinorah’s wandering mind. Every requisite for the 
| part is possessed to a fuller extent by Madame 
| Patti than by any previous exponent of the charac- 
| ter. She now has her powers more under control 
than when she essayed the part in 1862, and the 
consequence is, that since that famous Exhibition 
year no such unexceptionable performance has been 
witnessed on the operatic stage. Mr. Santley’s 
Hoel is in every sense as excellent as it was last 
year: better it could not possibly be. In spite of 
| the alleged strength of the double company at 
| Covent Garden, the management have found it 


| necessary to engage Signor Gardoni for Corentino, 
a part which, completely out of the ordinary 
| tenor répertoire, has never been irreproachably 
| rendered save and except by this conscientious 
| artist. It is fortunate that the weight of the opera 
| falls upon the capable trio named; for the other 
| characters were less satisfactory. Mdlle. Scalchi 
| improves, but she fails to do justice to her fine 
voice. The chorus was, in the main, good—the 
| orchestra still better—and the performance, on 
| the whole, the best of the season. 
| The concert season is practically over; but a 
| few performances have still to be mentioned. The 
Metropolitan Choral Festival of last Saturday, for 
| instance, was noteworthy, not on account of its 
| artistic value, but as a sign of the times. It was 
| held in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens ; and 
| some 5,000 children, more or less, sang a number 
of sacred and secular choruses in the open air. The 
| dense crowds of listeners testified to a general 
| interest in the tiny choristers.—The Mass written 
| by the late Bernhard Molique for the church of 
| St. Aloysius, in Clarendon Square, is not one of 
| his happiest inspirations, and it was indifferently 
| performed at a concert given in aid of the funds of 
| the above-named church.—The benefit concerts 
| of the week include those of Mdlle. Heilbron, a 
| pianiste eleven years old, who will do good service 
at some future time if her talent be not over-forced ; 
of Mdile. Enequist, the Swedish singer, who is far 
more successful in her national songs than in Ros- 
sini’s florid music ; of her compatriot, Herr Adolf 
Sjéden, a harpist of skill and taste ; of Herr Angy- 
alfi; and of Miss Elizabeth Walton. 

Mr. Sothern has played during this past week 
at the Standard. The Globe Theatre closes to- 
night. On Monday the Lyceum opened, for one 
night only, with a performance of ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ and a concert, in which some well-known 
vocalists took part. Mr. Toole appeared at the 
Surrey on Monday. On Thursday Mr. Creswick 
took his farewell benefit, playing Duke Aranza in 
‘The Honeymoon’ and Richelieu, 








A new farce, by Mr. F. Hay, ‘The Chops of 
the Channel,’ was produced on Thursday at the 
Strand. 

The winter season at the Victoria Theatre, now 
under the management of Mr. Arnold Cave, com- 
menced on Monday with the production of a drama 
entitled ‘ Under the Cloak of Night ; or, the Robber 
Boy of the Sanctuary.’ Murders, abductions, stolen 
wills, escapes from gaol, and other matters of like 
inexhaustible interest, form the basis of the story. 

A new comic drama by Mr. Andrew Halliday 
will be produced, at the New Royalty Theatre, on 
Thursday next. 

M. Thomas is lucky in his prime donne. His 
‘Hamlet’ was made a success by his Ophelia, 
Malle. Nilsson. It appears that the part of Mignon 
has been considerably strengthened for the same 
lady, who will appear in the character in Baden 
on the 1st of September, that Mdlle. Lucca is to 
sing the part in its amplified form in German, and 
that Madame Patti has arranged to sustain it 
in Italian during her next winter’s engagement in 
St. Petersburg. Madame Alboni refused to go to 
the Russian capital except on the same terms as 
Madame Patti, and to this stipulation the Emperor 
has agreed. 

The great effect of the revival of ‘ Le Prophtte’ 
at the Grand Opéra is the dancing in skates of two 
English people who were engaged from the Alcazar. 
It is scarcely possible for lyric art to sink to a 
lower depth. Neither Madame Gueymard nor 
M. Villaret was equal to the parts of Fides and 
John of Leyden. ‘La Favorite’ is to be the next 
revival, and it will be followed by Gluck’s ‘ Armide,’ 
with Mdlle. Hisson for the heroine. 

MM. Billion and Dumaine succeed M. Faille in 
the management of the Ambigu-Comique. A month 
is assigned to the task of repair, and the house will, 
it is expected, open on the Ist of September. 

M. Sardou is at Marly, engaged in the compo- 
sition of a titled ‘ Les Tricot , 

Great alarm was recently caused in the Vaude- 
ville Theatre by an escape of gas so serious tha 
the lights of a portion of the house had to b 
extinguished. The audience was in the end com- 
pelled to quit the theatre. 

adame Arnould-Plessy has appeared at the 
Comédie during the past week in ‘ L’Aventuritre’ 
of M. Emile Augier, in which she takes a tem- 
porary farewell of Paris. She has been supported 
by Regnier, Bressant and Maubant. 

The Porte-St.-Martin is now closed, and the 
company has gone to Brussels. The season will 
recommence on the Ist of September, when the 
representation of ‘ Patrie’ will be resumed. More 
than 530,000 francs have been taken during the 
101 performances that have been given, making an 
average of considerably over 5,000 francs per 
night. M. Sardou is calculated to have received 
already 80,000 francs, and the management over 
100,000. The tax for the benefit of the poor reaches 
50,000 francs. 

The company of the Bouffes Parisiens has been 
performing in Bordeaux, and will be followed by 
that of the Déjazet. That of the Variétés is at 
Toulouse. The representation in Brussels of 
‘Patrie’ by the company of the Porte-St.-Martin 
will commence on Thursday next. 

Two dramas founded upon works by the Laureate 
have been recently played in New York, Mr. 
Charles Reade’s version of ‘Dora’ having been 
brought out at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and a 
version of ‘Enoch Arden’ at Booth’s Theatre. 

Mr. Robert Edgar, late manager of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, writes from America to contradict 
news of his death, which appeared in some London 
papers. Mr. Edgar is accompanying Miss Marriott, 
whose latest appearance has been at Rochester, 
N.Y., where she played Hamlet. 

The system of the claque appears to have become 
as completely established in New York as in Paris, 
and is a subject of constant complaint. The more 
intelligent portion of the audience of the theatres 
are, a3 in Paris, compelled to abstain from all 
demonstrations of approval or censure. 

A duel has taken place in New Orleans between 
M. Paul Alhaiza, one of the two directors of the 
Opera, and M. Canonge, editor of the ‘Epoque,’ 
the subject being the strictures upon the honesty 
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of the directors which appeared in the journal of 
M. Canonge. The result was that the editor was 
run through the sword-arm. 

It is now stated that Herr Ferdinand Hiller 
has withdrawn his resignation, and that he is going 
to remain in Cologne. 

Joseph Ascher, well known in London some few 
years ago for his pianoforte pieces, which, however, 
had little to recommend them, died last week at 
the age of thirty-nine. His mind had long been 


one. 
The death is also announced at Berlin of Con- 
certmeister Leopold Ganz. 

M. ' Albert-Henri Monnier, well known as a 
writer of vaudevilles, extravaganzas, and the like, 
has died in Paris, in his fifty-second year. Most of 
his works were written in conjunction with the 


late Edouard Martin, or with MM. Clairville, | 


Blum and De Jallais. Among the best known of 
them are the spectacles of ‘ Cendrillon’ and ‘ Roth- 
omago,’ and the vaudevilles ‘As-tu tué le Man- 
darin?’ ‘Chez une Petite Dame’ and ‘ L’ Affaire 
de la Rue de l’Ourcine.’ ‘Le Bataillon de la 
Moselle,’ M. Monnier’s one serious drama, was 
written in conjunction with M. Martin, and was 
produced at the Cirque Impérial. M. Monnier 
was a well-known contributor to various Parisian 
journals. 











MISCELLANEA 


Street-Fighting in Paris.—In the review of the | 


‘Life of Napoleon III.,’ in the Atheneum of the 
19th ult., it is remarked, ‘‘ We should much like 
to know by whom it is stated that the soldiers 
were fired upon from windows and balconies over- 
looking the principal barricades, and that all they 
did was to retaliate indiscriminately. Does this 
rest on the authority of the Emperor’s chaplain ?— 
or is Mr. Hill his own informant?” As the Athe- 
neum has always had a character for sincerity, 
I dare say that you will be glad of the following 
information, furnished by an eye-witness: “It 
seemed an unexpected fire had been opened upon 
the soldiers from some of the houses above, by 
which they at first suffered so severely as to cause 
a recoil. The roar of firearms was now tremendous. 
Mortars and cannons were directed point-blank at 
the suspicious houses, within a few roods distance, 
and fired. They were then carried by assault... . 
Those who were killed on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre were non-combatants, but suffered from 
their rashness. The public feeling in such cases is | 
ever severe on the soldier. But in extenuation it | 
should be remembered that his exposed position in 
a street, fired upon from houses on both sides, is 
by no means calculated to ensure coolness and 
judgment. His enemies are unseen, and he knows, 
from fatal experience, that a Socialist gives no 
quarter. Several of his comrades had been basely 
assassinated in the public ways. Numbers had 
already fallen from the fire of his ambushed foes. 
In the heat of revenge he believes every citizen’s 
coat to cover an assassin, and kills without pity.” 
—‘ Parisian Sights,’ pp. 236, 238, London edition, 
1853. Pascozk GRENFELL HILL, 


Hicks's Hall.—Referring to the Atheneum of 


June 26, page 855, and July 3, page 27, I beg to | 


note that the ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ written by 
the late Mr. Pinks, and edited by myself, contains 
a full account of the two Sessions Houses in Cler- 
kenwell, known respectively as Hicks’s Hal]. The 
first building thus named was finished in 1612, at 
the cost of Sir Baptist Hicks, Justice of the Peace. 
It stood ‘fin the widest part of St. John Street, 
without the so-called Smithfield Bars, and near the 
entrance to St. John’s Lane, in the middle of 
the highway.”” By the year 1778 Hicks’s Hall had 
become so ruinous that application was made to 
Parliament for liberty to erect a new Sessions 
House on another and a more convenient site. 
Legislative assent was accordingly given, and in 
August, 1779 (not 1778, as stated in the Atheneum 
of June 26), the first stone of the new building 
was laid on the west side of Clerkenwell Green; 
and in.1782 the Justices removed to their better 
quarters, which for many years afterwards, and 
even until recent times, were known as Hicks’s 





Hall. The architect, Rogers, removed here from 
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| = old house a fine carved chimney-piece, which 
is still preserved in the present building. Engrav- 
ings of the old hall, the new one, and the chimney- 
piece, illustrate the text of the ‘ History of Clerken- 
well,’ which shows that the old Sessions House 
witnessed some strange scenes. There men stood 
in the pillory; there was a room for the public dis- 
| section of criminals ; there sat the grand jury on 
, the Meal Tub Plot; there a true bill was found 
against the Earl of Salisbury for turning Papist ; 
there Count Koningsmarck was acquitted; and 
there Count de Guerchy was charged with con- 
spiring to murder the Chevalier D’Eon. In short, 
the historical recollections of the “shapeless brick 
lump” which served for the Middlesex justice-hall 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are 
most characteristic. Epwarp J. Woop. 


Barge.—I beg to supplement the note on the 
derivation of the word barge, contained in the 
Atheneum of the 26th of June, with the following 
information. The Philological Society have, for 
the purposes of their Dictionary, an example of 
the word as early as 1300. Ellis, in his ‘ Original 
Letters,’ 3rd series, vol. i., p. 72, prints one from 
Henry the Fifth’ (1413—1422) to the Bishop of 
London, the Chancellor, directing him to make out 
| letters-patent for the masters of the king’s “ grete 
| shippes, carrakes, barges, and balyngers,” tu have 
annuities. In the accompanying schedule I find 
mentioned, “ La Barge appellee La Petite Trinitie.” 
Evidently this barge was a small war-vessel. In a 
| ‘ Book of Expences of Lady Mary’s Household,’ 
in various years, from 28th to 36th Henry the 
Eighth (1537—1545), now in the British Museum, 
is an “Item, payd for the hyre of a barge for 
Doctor Mychaell and Mr. John poticary, comyng 
to my lady’s grace beyng sicke, vijs. vjd.” In this 
case the vessel was a small river-boat. Apropos of 
the above quotation of “ balynger,” a ship, I may 
add that the earliest example of that word, printed 
by the Philological Society in their preliminary 
list, is in 1463. Henry the Fifth used it at least 
forty years before, as I have shown. There are 
still many rich mines of unexplored word-lore 





the work? If every reader of early English lite- 
| rature would now and again spare a moment to 
extract therefrom curious and even common words, 
| and to send the same to the Philological Society, 
| how much more valuable would the new Dictionary 
be. Capt. Cuttle’s advice should not be forgotten. 
Epwarb J. Woon. 
Cambridge.—The derivation proposed by Mr. 
Chance is the same as that given by Leland, who 
| says “‘ Granta, que & Britannis Caer Grant, unde 
| factum Grantbridge, et posted molliis Cambridge.” 
| “It is evident from the two names Grantabrycge 
| and Grantaceaster,” argues Mr. Chance, ‘‘ that the 
| name of the river was Granta.” But Leland, be it 
| observed, says that Granta was the name of the 
town instead of the river. By parity of reasoning 
| the river which flows through London was London, 
| since there was a Londonbrycge. If, however, two 
names be requisite I may refer again to Pembridge, 
which has near it “ Pinsley,” ¢. e. Pensley = Ken’s- 
vale. Here we have a Pen-bridge and a Pens-ley, 
| therefore the river must have been Pen; but it is 


| Arrow. The prejudice in favour of the vulgar deri- 
vation arises from the latent assumption, I believe, 
that the river must have had some name or other. 
My researches have led me to the conclusion that, 
on the contrary, rivers were the last things to 
receive a name. Most of our rivers never had, and 
have not to this day, any distinctive name. The 
Ouses and Avons, the Ax, Ex, Ux, Wey, Wye, 
&c., meansimply “ water.” As tothe derivation from 
Kentbridge, the form Cantabridge is so obviously 
supported by Canterbury, from the same root, that 
I thought it superfluous to point out the fact. On 
the whole, that the river was called Granta being 
a mere inference, and, as we have seen, a fallacious 
one, let me ask, with a view to obtaining a sound 
basis of reasoning on the subject, what direct evi- 
dence have we from ancient authors that the river 
was ever called either Cam or Granta? W. B. 
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“The Present work, although |; 
it canno' 


lay claim to the same 


Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will 
do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher 
ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The au- 
thoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of 
character that were distinctive 


nobility of purpose as * Uncle | 
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Third Edition on Tuesday next. 
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pages; but as that would not 
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NOTICE.— The 


RECENTLY-| 


| 


DISCOVEREDWRITINGS | 


of DANIEL DEFOE, 3 vols. 
8vo. (uniform with Macaulay's 
‘ England’), price 36s. 


*,* This important Work comprises a new Life of Defoe, 
together with several hundred important Essays, Pam- 
phlets, and other Writings, now first brought to light 
after many years’ diligent search by WILLIAM LEE, Esq. 


Extracts from Reviews. 


“There can be no two opinions as to the importance of the 
materials which Mr. Lee’s industry and zeal have placed at our 
disposal... .. Articles and narratives are accumulated here in the 
most graphic and charming style ..The new list of Defoe’s writ- 
ings, included by Mr. Lee in his first volume, may be pronounced 
by far the most exhaustive and trustworthy that has been ever 
compiled.”—Saturday Review, May 15. 


“It is only justice to say that the three interesting volumes 
now in our hands add, ina marked degree, to our knowledge of 
one of the most famous authors of the eighteenth century. 
very full and valuable life of the eminent novelist and polemic. 

e collection of essays has in itself very great historical and 
social interest. Round many of the achievements of Defoe's 
life Mr. Lee's labours have thrown a new light, and his three 
volumes deserve a permanent place upon the library shelves.” 

aily News, June 24, 1869. 

** Both the literary and the general public are under great obli- 
gations to Mr. Lee for his spirited labours. 

Daily Telegraph, May 3, 1869. 

“The work is by far the most i which has yet been given 
to the world on the subject of Defoe, and entitles the author to 
the thanks of all the admirers of the true-born Englishman.” 

Notes and Queries, April 24, 1869. 


NOTICE.—ARTEMUS WARD’s 
LECTURE at the EGYP- 
TIAN HALL, with the Pano- 
rama, 6s. 


Edited by T. W. ROBERTSON (Author of ‘ Caste,’ 
‘Society,’ &c.), and E. P. HINGSTON, 


‘Ours,’ 


“Mr. Hotten has conceived the happy idea of printing Artemus 
Ward's ‘ Lecture’ in such a way as to afford the reader an accu- 
rate notion of the emphasis, by-play, &c., with which it was 
delivered. We have no hesitation in _ ing ths at Mr. Hotten has 
almost restored the great humorist to the flesh.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“* The tomahawk fell from our hands as we roared with laughter 
—the pipe of ae slipped from between our lips as our eyes filled 
with tears! aughter for Artemus’s wit—tears for his untimely 
death! This book is a record of both. Those who never saw 
Artemus in the flesh, let them read of him in the spirit.” 

Tomahawk. 

“It actually reproduces Ward's partes which was brimful of 
first-class wit and humour.”—Da ily N 

“It keeps you in fits of laughter.” "Les lt 

“One of the choice and curious volumes for the issue of which 
Mr. Hotten has becorhe famous.”—City Press. 

** The Lecture is not alone droll; it is full of information.” 

paaminer. 


“ It adds one to the books of genuine fun we have got. 
Sunday Times. 





NOTICE —THE SEASON: «a 
Satire. By Alfred Austin. 


*,* An entirely New Edition of this famous work, 
it having been out of print seven years, 5s. 


“‘ Among the young poets who, during the last few years, have 
made themselves a name among our neighbours across the straits, 
~ one arrived at that essential end more a a thau Mr, Austin. 

t his first stride he touched the goal. poem was a satire 

2. manners, and scandal went for something in the curiosity 
it awakened. His verse is finished, rapid, with a Byronian accent 
—now recalling Pope, now Churchill—rich in antithesis, and 
drenched with classical ambrosia.”—Extract from a review of 
twenty-five pages in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

“ One of the most powerful satires of modern times.” 

Daily News. 

“Mr. Austin ee the soul of a poet and the heart of an honest 
man.”— Tomah 

“We can a ail that ‘The Season’ is not likely to pene- 
trate more than a few bachelor smoking-rooms ; though if young 

toe gh the Be sangre isha he has perhaps coats 
on being like the Evsays au views, the more naughty he 
is said to be.”-Press. 
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By JOHN HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


This work contains the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against Queen Mary at Westminster in 1569, together with various 
other Original Documents. 


Witi1amM Brackwoop & Sons, neni and London. 








This day is published, No. 24, for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous 
Illustrations. [Just ready. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL: 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great 
River Sado Francisco, from Sabar& to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From | ROME and VENICE; with other Wan- 


various Published and Original Sources, By F. W. HAW- derings in Italy in 1866—7. Dy GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
INS. In 2 yols. Svo. 308. Author of ‘ My Diary in America,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 
(Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF DESART. 
ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Eart or Desart. 


In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: «a Novel. By J. M. Capes, 


Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 


TWICE REFUSED: aNovel. By Charles STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 


E. STIRLING. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 


JOUN GAUNT. 2 vols. 2 vols. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 


of ‘ Polly: a Village Portrait,’ &c. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


SIMPLE as a 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 


DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


[Ready this day. 
By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


[Just ready. 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ First Love and 
Last Love,’ &c. 3 vols, 





The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘cheaper Edition, th Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. (Just ready. 





TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author of | RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the 


Guy Livingstone.’ Price Two Shillings. [Next week. Author of ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &. Irice Two Shillings. 
(Ready this day. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’67). 
The ROCK A-HEAD. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. 
MISS FORRESTER. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’68). 
The DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


BLACK SHEEP. 
BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD and GOWN. 
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A NEW TALE BY HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 


CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S FRIENDS. 


A TALE. 


By Mrs. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ISOBEL JARDINE’S History.’ 








THE ATHENAUM. 

“ What first attracts us to this story is the parentage of its author. Mrs. Davidson is the daughter of Hugh Miller, 
and we are not long in discovering that she inherits much of her father’s ability.......... Modestly and easily written, 
abounding in pleasant touches of feeling and description, it takes hold of us from the first, and keeps us to the end.” 

NORTH BRITISH MAIL. 
“« Tt is an admirable story, evincing literary abilities and natural powers of observation of a very high order.” 
THE NONCONFORMIST. 

** There is an entire absence of cant in the book; the principal heroine (for there are two), Mercy Lester, reminds 
us of Dinah, in ‘Adam Bede,’ and occasionally of Currer Bell’s ‘Shirley.’ She unites in her person some of the 
qualities which distinguish both, and while we would not imply that Mrs. Davidson occupies so high a position as 
George Eliot or Currer Bell, we must admit that she possesses in a minor degree some of the qualities which have made 
their writings so remarkably successful.” 

Published by Witt1aAm P. Niumo, Edinburgh. 
Sold by Simpxiy, MarsHatt & Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


OF 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


mrs 


MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 


The QUEEN of the AIR: being a Study of the Greck Myths of 


Cloud and Storm. By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


The RING and the BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. Complete in Four Volumes feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 





M. LE COMTE DE PARIS, 


The TRADES’ UNIONS of ENGLAND. 


By M. le COMTE DE PARIS. Translated by N. J. SENIOR, M.A. Edited by T. HUGHES, M.P. Crown 8vo. 


MR. WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


LUDIBRIA LUN; or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


The LADY of LATHAM. 


Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. By Madame GUIZOT DE 
WITT. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the Possession of 
the Earl of Derby. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


DR. WILHELM LUBKE. 


The HISTORY of ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the ee of Art. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. Second 
Edition. With 415 Illustrations. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 42s, 





GEORGE ELIOT, 


ROMOLA. (Cheaper Edition.) 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ &c. With Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. 
limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


MR. CHARLES READE, 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 


A NEW STORY, by Mr. CHARLES READE, is now appearing in the CORNHILL ..AGAZINE, 


The WORKS of Mr. THACKERAY. 


Complete in Twenty-Two Volumes. With Illustrations. Large c: own Svo, 7s. 61. each. 


Mr. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition. Six Volumes fcap. Svo. 5s. each. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Complete in Five Volumes fcap. 8vo. 30s, 


AURORA LEIGH. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 











Smita, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—»— 


RIG-VEDA- SANEEFA : he Sacred Hymns of 
the, Prabmaze. Transiss ted and Explained by F. MAX 
MULLER, M.A. LL.D., Fellow Pe ‘Alt Souls College, Pro- 
fessor a Comparative Philot logy at Oae rove > Member of 
aH Institute of France, &c. &e. Vol. i. S to the 
a —_—— or the STURM-GODS. a. a, ‘aise cloth, 


50 





BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES.  Trans- 
lated from the Burmese, by Capt. H. T. ROGERS, R.E. 
With an Tntrodnetion, containing uddha’s ‘ Dhammay adam ; 
or, Path of Virtue.’ Translated from the Pali, by F. MAX 
MULLER. Demy 8vo. Un the press. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SOUTH 
AFRICAN a. _ By nS H. J. BLEEK, Ph.D. 
Vol. L., The Concord (Section I. 

The Noun). 8vo. pp. ea ee “ibth, 168. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 
Management, and History—in Britain, France. Germany. and 
America. Together with Brief Notices of Book-Collectors 
and of the respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Col- 
an By EDWARD EDWARDS. 8vo. pp. xvi—634, 
clo 18, 





The RELIGION of the WORLD. By H SToNE 
LEIGH. Feap. 8vo. pp. 88, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OUR LEGENDS and LIVES. A Gift for alk 
Seasons. By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. Crown 8vo, 
pp. x—296, cloth gilt, 6s, 


ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL. By JAMES NABSINBAG. 2 vols. crown 8vo 
pp. vi—424 and vi—430, cloth, 21s. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
English Students, adopted for the Public Schools by the 
Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By ANTONIN 
ROCHE, Director of the Educational Institute of London, and 
aan of the Legion of Honour. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—17é, 
clo} 


ROBERT OWEN: the Founder of Socialism in 
England. By a epee J. BOOTH, M.A. Crown 8yo. 
pp. viii—220, cloth, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to CHRISTOLOGY. By 
ae doe be BONAVIA, M.D., Lucknow. Crown 8yvo. 


HANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS on the 
Ties, ey ay a and Principles of the Church of Rome. By 
ESTON. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


The APOLOGY of an UNBELIEVER. By 
LOUIS VIARDOT. Translated from the Third French Edi- 
tion, with the consent and approbation of the Author. With 
if” Letter from M. Sainte-Beuve. 12mo. pp. 78, 
clo 


The NEW WEST: or, California in 1867 and 
1868. By CHARLES L. BRACE, Author of ‘ Races of the 
Old World.’ Crown 8vo. pp. 374, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By GerorcE CaTuin, 
With 26 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Crown 
8vo. pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 


MISCELLANIES, Academical and Historical. 
Contents.—1. Fragments on Logic (being Selections from a 
MS. Second Edition of the * Logic,’ published in 1835). 2. Four 
Lectures on Poetry. 3. Seven Lectures on the Forms of 
Ancient Nations. “e “A Defence of Sakae e. 5. Fragment on 
Liberal Instruction in Mathematice locution as a Pa 
of Education. 7, Essay on National Si. By F. W. NEW- 
MAN, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8yo. 
Ppp. 376, cloth. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES de SYL- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant-propos de 
l'Editeur. Seconde Série. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL DIS- 
TRICTS of VICTORIA; with Notes on the Modes of Occur- 
rence = es andother Metals and Minerals. By R. BROUGH 
SMYT F.G.S. Printed at the expense of the Colonial 
Gov iG [Shortly. 


The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH and 
WELSH LANGUAGES upon each other, exhibited in the 
Vocabularies of the Two Tongues. Intended to suggest the 
importance to Vhilologers, Autiquaries, Ethnographers, and 
others of giving due attention to the Celtic og of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. eae Pp. 

Nearly ready. 


FIVE YEARS in BRITISH GUIANA 
Description of nat Country and its I’ oples, and an Acc ee 
of their Polit cal and Social Cor.dition. By JOSEPH BEAU- 
MONT, of Liucoln’s Inn, Barritter-at Law, late Chief Justice 
of British Guiana. “tin the press. 


An Engiis Edition of 


RENAN’S LIFE of the APOSTLES is 
prec, and will Le pullished Next Week, 


in the 





Ion’on: TRUBNER & CO, 60, Paternoster-row. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
Preparing for publication, 
PENSER’S FAERY QUEENE, Book I., 
Canto II. With Notes by JAMES SCOTSON, formerly 


Lecturer on the English Language at the Diocesan Training 
College, Chester. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. wiases 
HE REPORTER’S GUIDE. By T. A. 
REED. 


“It will be pirates if this book do not find favour even beyond 
the circle of those for whom it seems specially intended ; for it 
gives a great deal of useful and interesting information, such as 
any reader would be glad to obtain. There has been lately much 
talk of shorthand, and the book abounds with judicious advice 
upon that subject.”—JUustrated London News. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





In royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
price 203. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from 
Nature; also a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, ‘Time of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by George Willis, and engraved in 
his best style by John Kerchner. The figures are life-size of every 
cies ; and if varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six 
spares are given. The Work is complete in thirty-one monthly 
umbers, at 6d. each. The Work is also issued in quarterly 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X. now ready, price 28. 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


, eer of the PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY for 1867. 

Containing Articles by Prof. T. Hewitt Key, Theodore Aufrecht, 
Esq., Whitley Stokes, Esq., ee P. Fry, Esq., C. B. Cayley, 
Esq., Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, Russell Martineau, Esq., Rey. J. C. 
Atkinson, Dr. F. H. Stratmann, F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 

Together with 
A GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the HUNDRED of LONS- 
DALE. By the late Robert Backhouse Peacock, Esq. 
On PALZOTYPE and On the DIPHTHONG “OY.” By A.J. 
Ellis, Esq. 
Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
AND PRINTS, 
Extracted from the List of 


O. HOLTORP & CO., 
PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


OR B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 
XV. Century, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 
on 244 pages of fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 
each with an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 
and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 
fully tinished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 
the volume, 12mo. (size 4} by 34 in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, 141. 14s. 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum ordinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
vidue spectabilis viri Thielmanni Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
printed in red and black, each page surrounded with an orna- 
mental woodcut border, 44 full-page Woodcuts, and one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, 8/. 88. 


Breviarium Predicatorum, juxta Decreta Capituli 
Generalis sub Reverendiss. P. F. Francisco Romeo Castilio- 
nensi, Magistro Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatiz. a.p. 1551 
celebrati. Apud Heredes L. Junte. 1552. Large folio, printed 
in red and black, with a great number of Woodcuts and fine 

Initial Letters, tall copy, in olay contemporary stamped bind- 


ing, in good preservation, 31. 


Missale ad Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie usum. 
Parisiis, T. Kerver, 1540. 8vo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuts, 2/. 28. 


Albert Diirer—The Apocalypse. Nurnberge, 1498. 


Large folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 
101. 108. 


Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incise et excuse, 

et descriptione hag Salt morali et politica, illustrate 

eo. Bruin et Fr. Hogenbergius. Coloniw, 1577. 3 vols. im- 

perial folio, vellum ; a splendid copy, with rough leaves, con- 

taining 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 

ritain, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 
&e., 51. 58. 


Les Edifices antiques de Rome, dessinés et 
mesur¢s trés exactement par A. Desgodetz, architecte. Paris, 
1682. Royal folio, calf gilt, Plates by Le Pautre, large paper, 
with rough leaves, 2. 2s. 


Vegetii Renati de Re Militari. Lutetie, 1532. 

Full-page Woodcuts. R. Valturium ad illustrem heroa 

P. Malatestam, de Re Militari. Parisiis, 1532. Woodcuts. 
Folio, 2 vols. in 1, calf, 2U. 28. 

HE ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Leipzic, 

gs to announce that he has made arrangements for a weekly 

supply of THE ATHENZUM JOURNAL. he Subscription 

will be 1s thaier for three months; 3 thalers for six months; and 


6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dirr, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Aruzen2zuM Journal also 
received by ALpuons Dire, as above. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 

TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 

all the London, Country, Celonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 


Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








OILA’S WHISPERS: Lyrics by the Knight 
of Morar. 6s. Four Illustrations by Gustave Doré and 
NIVERSALLINE-WRITINGandSTENO.- | @. Cruikshank. 
PHONOGRAPHY, on the Basis of “ Visible Speech.” By 
A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Entirely New and Complete 
System, 





Blackwood ; and all Booksellers. 





Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, 
+: comprising an Inquiry into the State of the Righteous and 
YRAPHOTY PE. — HANDBOOK of GRA- | wicked Dead between Death and the General Judgment, and de- 
A PHOTYPE: a Practical Guide to the New Process of En- | monstrating from the Bible that the Atonement was neither 
graving, profusely Illustrated. Price 1s.; by post 14 stamps. made on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 


London: Graphotyping Company (Limited), 7, Garrick-street, | BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. 
W.c. London: Longmans & Co. 











RARE AND FINE OLD BOOKS. 


Now ready, post free for Six Stamps (returned to Purchasers), 


F. 8. ELLIS'S NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE AND 
VALUABLE OLD BOOKS, 


Comprising fine Copies of Coverdale’s Bible (1535) and other Rare Editions of the Scriptures, a fine MS. on vellum of 
Gower’s Poems of the XVth Century, and splendid Illuminated Missal written in 1466 for the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, a fine Specimen of Caxton’s Press, and numerous early printed Books in English, French, and Latin: fine old 
Books illustrated with Wood Engravings, Rare Liturgies, Books of Emblems, Old Poetry, a Collection of Shakspeariana. 


83, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





JULY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 

The —- THEORY of DUTY in its RELATION to UNIVERSAL MORALITY. By J. LLEwELYN 
DAVIES, 

CLAUDE TILLIER: an UNKNOWN SATIRIST. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
The TRADES’-UNION BILL. By FrepERIc HARRISON. 
The ACADEMY of 1869. Part II. By Bernarp CRACROFT. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS. Ill. By WatTEeR BaGEHorT. 
VICTOR HUGO: L'HOMME QUI RIT. By AtcerNnon C. SWINBURNE. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By MarMIon SAVAGE, 
The NATURE of EMOTION. By Dr. FretpiInc BLANDFORD. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 





With Portraits and Vignettes, in 2 vols. post Svo. 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 





In demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE: in Panama, Nicaragua, and 


Mosquito. By BEDFORD PIM, Captain R.N., and BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D. F.L.S, F.R.G.S. ITllus- 
trated with Plates and Maps. 

‘* The first half of this amusing book, up to the 209th page, is by Dr. Seemann, the latter half by Capt. Bedford 
Pim. Each portion has its good points,—the botanist predominating in the first part, and the man of action and 
enterprise in the latter... ..... We think we have said enough to show that this volume will well repay perusal, 
and ought to be in the libraries of all those who take an interest in Central America or in mining —— 

Lenceum, 








In demy 8vo. 16s. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE—Sketches of Sport and Natural 
History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. By Capt. CAMPBELL HARDY, R.A. 


‘Captain Hardy has written a pleasant record of his adventures in our Transatlantic Colonies. He has a 
proper abhorrence of useless slaughter, and renders intelligible something of the genuine enjoyment to be derived 
from wandering with a gun or a rod over the still unexhausted wilderness of Nova Scotia. The country has still 
the charm which vanishes so rapidly before the advance of emigrants and railroads. The moose listens without 
alarm to the horrid bellow of a Transatlantic steam-engine, having discovered that it does not hurt him, and being 
fortunately ignorant of its more remote tendency to promote further encroachments.”—Saturday Review. 





In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘The 0. V. H.; or, HOW MR. BLAKE BECAME an M.F.H. 


By WAT BRADWOOD. 

“Though Mr. Wat Bradwood describes horses better than he portrays their riders, his men and women are 
things of flesh and blood, and act upon each other and the readers of their story very much, if not quite, like 
human creatures...... He has produced a rather clever and decidedly pleasant story.” —Athenceum. 


‘A rattling, good sporting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the Russian by 


R. S. RALSTON. [This day. 








In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


_— STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 








[Now ready. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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OM P 2. US AT tf! 
IN CASE OF ee <4 on 
JM IN CASE OF DEA caused by 
salieaei ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1, = at Death, and 


h te of 6l. per week for Inj 
ao A low ealare apply to ~ i erks at the Railway Stations, to 
cel 


the Local Agents, or at the O: 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, a 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J.V IAN, Secretary. 


DHENI IX FIRE OFFICE, Los ARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
The fullest advantages of = proposed remistea } nad 





secured to the assured at once. G Vv 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0v0l., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 

amount to upwards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve wand alone is equal to more than nine 
—— the Premium Incom 

wi ence be seen that ample SEcuRITY is guaranteed t 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 

may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The ae Lame also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

‘ospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom 

ANDREW Bz: ADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


t x x aT 
ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. — 
POLICIES may now be EFFECTED FREE from DUTY. 
By this exemption and the BUNUS SYSTEM of the Norwich 
Union, the cost of Insurance is reduced to the lowest possible 
scale, so that it is scarcely possible for any owner of property to be 
his own insurer on such advantageous terms as the Society offers. 
The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 
For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, 50, Fleet-street, 
E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


JAXTINCTION of PREMIUMS.—The New 
Series of the NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY provides a means of relieving a Life Policy from the | 


future payments of Premium according to a system especially 
advautageous to the Insurer.—For the New Prospectus, apply to 
the Soc Society's 8 Office, 50, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kington. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of bo Premiums paid on First- 
lass 





Life Department—60 per —. of ie Premiums on all Policies of 
e first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1742. 
The Directors are ne to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


ECONOMY IN PREMIUMS BY ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William-street, London, E.C. 
At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting the Premium upon — 
six years and upwards in force was reduced 50 per cent.; 
present being the ant jee eo ogg noo during which the Pre- 


mium has been reduced one-half. The following Table gives 
examples of the great economy thus secured to the Policyholders: 








. joy. | Original Pre- Cash Bonus | Net Premium 
Age in Policy. | ium for 1001. for the Year. |_ for the Year. 
£. & d. & 2d | & 8 d. 
20 18 8 019 4 | 09 4 
30 2 8 10 72.2 | 2s es 
35 2 14 ll s 2 & 2 = 8 
50 4 6 6 3.3% S 2 3% 
~The gross “Income of this Society is 156,000l. The Policies in 
force now amount to 3,000,0001., of Which 1,800,000. are at English 


Premiums; and the Assets exceed 850,0007.. The cash Bonuses to 
the assured, from the year 1834, have amounted to 680,0001. 
Policies on lives proceeding to, or residing in, India are granted 
on the most favourable terms, at the Head Office in London, or 
Games Branch Offices in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, for 











4 e Reduced Pre- |Further Reduc- 
. s ) >re- 
Age in Policy. miu for 100 mium for the | tion, on return 
S ive memes year. to Europe, to— 
& 6 4. * 2 ak. Meo 
20 (Civil Life) . 44 0 s 3 6 0 i : 
30 do. 416 0 2 8 0 1 4 
20 (Military) 414 0 ie a 019 4 
30 do. ) 5 8 O 214 0 a. «= © 
FREDK. HEN DRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
WEN’ Ss BRAN TABLET, 6d. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold Everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 





For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
Every Cork is branded “ R. Exxis & Son, Ruthin,” and 
Label LL. “se ong Potemark, eens which eens is waina 
emists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, 
only from R, Huis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. eas 








ICOLL’S PROMEN ADE “COAT. —‘* The 

Prince’s Frock Coat” and ‘*The Prince's Riding Coat,” 

made of Elastic Cloths, the cost for Morning wear being 35s. and 

42s. The same Styles and Shapes are made in Cloths of a higher 
finish for Dress Promenade, at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAISTCOAT 
consists of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c., and are made 
of the same materials as the Frock and Riding Coats. 


JICOLL’S FASHIONABLE TROUSERS 
are of Checks, Fancy and Plain Angolas, in different 
qualities, at prices from 1ds., 188., 21s., 258., &c. 


ICOLL’ S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS. 
Prince's Paletét.”"—This garment inclines some- 
what to ‘the figure, and has a very gentlemanly appearance; is 
made of T wee: , unlined, for One Guinea ; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed 
with silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton Cloth, 
Two to Three Guineas. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN.—Dress Coats, 
aes 6d. to 788. 6d.; Frock Coats, 638. to 848.; Morning Coats, 42s. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The Best at 
Moderate Prices. Treble Milled Cloth Overcoats and Milled 
Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly Waterproof, for Grooms and Coach- 
men. 


H. J. NICOLL, ag to the Queen, the Royal Family, and 
the Courts of Euro; London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.;. and 22, Cornhill J E.C. Manchester: 10, Mosley- street. Liver- 
pool: 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


EDGES & BUTLER 
Solicit attention to Doe? 
ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 208., 248., 408., and 368. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths—428., 488., 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 248, and 30s. per dozen. 





Per dozen. 
Superior Golden § sr am 368. and 428, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Iden, or Brown - 488., 548. and 60s. 


HOCK and a 
at 248., 308. -» 428., 483., 08. and S48. 
Port fro m first- class Shippers ee os 308., 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Por ° ‘4se., 608., 728., 848. 


On receipt of a =o office Geriae, or wr reference, : any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROA , 


BRIGHTON. 


__—~iginally estat established A.D. 1667. - 
SHER R R Y, 
\ 
M 


AY FAT R 
at 36s. per dozen. 

36s. MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s. 

Fit fora eat oy onan table. Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 


HERRY, 


AYFATI R Ss 
HERBY, 
r dozen extra (returnable), 


at 368. per dozen. 
ieee Orders payable Piccadilly. 


AY FATIR Ss 
Sampces sent FREE oF CHARGE. 


at 368. per dozen. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. MAYFAIR SHERRY. 


N 


36s. 


AYFATIR SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


AYFATIR SHER BR Y,|/8 


at 368. pacer dozen. 


AYFAIR. SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


CARACCAS 
with the celeb 


M 
F R be s 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine aroma and especial excellence to the 
Cocoa imported from the Caraccas, so long cele- 
brated for the production of the finest Cocoa in 
the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
me a treatment,a valuable and favourite article 
et. 





COCOA 


ted Caraccas Nut. 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


a RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE. 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED Ay 3 
= its ie yontent colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
=. will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
Baldness ited. 
In large Bottl rice = Shilli Sold by Chemists 
Perfumers. Circular free by post. iiaoianaan 


Devoe, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London, 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68, 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 72. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick), 
The New Vellum wwese ae HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
_ Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 


jJ° EPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIER: $ in Bronze and Orm olu, Moderator Ls ae and 
Lamps — on BLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and —— Mess, Export, and. Furnish- 

ing totans prom oy execute 

Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
\O BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability. and at half the price. 

Forwarded gis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
co., atest ufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture. 
Carpets and Bedding ia gratis. free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
Estimates, may be had grat 


ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE. an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


Q MEF’ Ss “SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S Ss 
K PATENT, qattebio for every description of Metal and Wood 
steads, may oy — m 258.) of most respect: ye 
Upholsterers and Beddin ‘Warehousemen and of W. A. & 8. 
SMEE, 6, FINSBU RY- -PAVEMENT, Lon: 
CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 
OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
In lieu of, and more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
tered walls, cei ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
peat wood selected. es mss? in any style, and estimates 
free. OMS, 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with ningene! bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, _ all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, penuine Smyrna 

1D: me and every description of Brush Comb an d Perfumery. 

The hes h Brushes search between the divisions « of the Teeth— 

the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28 » Der box. —Address 181B, O OXFORD-STREET. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
best remedy for —— ITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild ee for Dell cate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. _ 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 

road, pene —Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 

Universal "Medicines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Fatenten no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


Stee rina nw & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

ronounced by Connoisseurs 

HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” - 














London. 
No. 2,138. 
26 and 27, suawens orener, London. 




















Its u use 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE 0, IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Nam 
LEA & PERRINS, on ail bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
ealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1id., 9s. 9d. and lls. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Rt. Hon. W. EB. GLADSTONE’S ‘JUVEN- 


TUS MUNDI’: The GODS and MEN of the GREEK HEROIC AGE. With a Coloured Map of the outer 
Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form of the Earth according to Homer. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION.—1 vol. extra feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES 


on Foss a of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. [Next week. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. With Portrait. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. [This day. 
° The DAILY NEWS.—“ The two books which are most likely | and rarity. The student of social life will gather from it man 
to survive change of literary taste, and to ebarm while instruct- | valuable hints whereon to base theories as to the effects on English 
ing generation after generation, are the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys and | society of the progress of civilization. For these and other reasons 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ The day will come when to these | this‘ Die ary’ isa work to which a hearty welcome should be ac- 
many will add the * Diary’ of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excel- | corded. 
aes like those which render the personal revelations of Pepys The ATHEN4ZUM.—“ The volumes which treat of him are, 
the \spatians se of Boswell such pleasant reading abound in | like himself when he was among us,—irresistible, to be attended 


this work ..In it is to be found something to suit every taste | to whether you will or no; and worth the attention, because brim- 
and inform every mind. sii the general reader it contains much | ful of anecdote, incident, iearning, quaint talk, profound thought, 
light and amusing matter. To the lover of literature it conveys | sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, and religious 


information which he will prize highly on account of its accuracy | feeling, lovely in its conception and practice.” 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


STR C. W. DILKE’S ‘GREATER BRITAIN,’ 


A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India,) during 1866 and™1867. With 
Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. [This day. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A Series of 


“Sketches, by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Contents:—Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [This day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGEH’S LIFE, LET- 


TERS, PROSE REMAINS, and POEMS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Nevt week. 


WOMAN'S CULTURE and WOMAN'S 


WORK. A Series of Essays by FRANCES PowER COBBE, JESSIE BoUCHERETT, SOPHIA JEX BLAKE, Rev. G. 
ButTcLeR, ELIZABETH WOLSTENHOLME, JAMES STUART, M.A., CHARLES PEARSON, M.A., HERBERT MozLey, 
JuL1a WEDGwoopD, J. Boyp KINNEAR. Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 8vo. [In a few days. 


A PHYSICIAN'S PROBLEMS. By Charles 


ELAM, M.D. M.R.C.P. Contents:—Natural Heritage—On Degenerations in Man—On Moral and Criminal 

Epidemics—Body v. Mind—Illusions and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism— Reverie and Abstraction. Crown 

8vo. 9s. _ [This day. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.’ . 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS;. or, Rambles 


and INCIDENTS in SEARCH of ALPINE PLANTS. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[This day. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE: 


their Action and Uses. With Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By JOHN MACPHERSON, M.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


“We honestly believe that this work, containing as it does in a condensed shape an outline of all that is needful to be known as to 
the therapeutic action of baths and waters, will be found most useful to the practitioner and to the public.”—Lancet. 


HOW CROPS GROW: a Treatise on the Che- 


mical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plant, for Agricultural Students. By S. W. JOHNSON, M.A., 
Professor of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry in Yale College. With Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. 
Revised, with numerous Additions, and adapted for English Use by A. H. CHURCH, M.A., and W. T. DYER, 
B.A., Professors at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [This day. 


Prof. ROSCOE’S ‘SPECTRUM ANALYSIS’ 
oe Set in 1868. With Appendices, Chromolithographs, Maps, and upwards of 70 Illustrations. 
um Svo. 21s. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their Con- 


— the Laws of Matter and Force. A Series of Scientific Essays. By JOSEPH J. MURPHY. 2 vols. 
vo. 16s. 


FORCE and NATURE—ATTRACTION and 


REPULSION. The Radical Principles of Energy Graphically Discussed in their Relations to Physical and 
Morphological Development. By C. F. WINSLOW, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 


On a METHOD of PREDICTING by GRA- 


PHICAL CONSTRUCTION. Occultations of Stars by the Moon and Solar Eclipses, for any given place. Toge- 
ther with more Rigorous Methods of Reduction for the Accurate Calculation of Longitude. By F. C. PENROSE, 
F.R.A.S. With Charts, Tables, &c. 4to. 12s. [This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 





NEW VOLUME 
OF THE 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
Cicero pro Cluentio. With Notes 


and Intro motes, by the late Prof. RAMSAY. New 2 Bethe, 
edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
[This day. 


Oxford: printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 
published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
Publishers to the University. 





Matthew Arnold’s Complete Poe- 


tical Works. 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo. price 68. each. 
Vol. I. Narrative and Elegiac. 
Vol. II. Dramatic and Lyric. (This day. 


The Malay Archipelago: the 


Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALPRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 243, 


Annals of Our Time. A Diurnal 


of Events, Social and Political, which have happened in or 

had relation to the vie of Gre: at Britain, from the Acces- 

sion of Queen Victoria to the opening of the Present Parli 

ment. By JOSEPH IRVING. With Index and Table of 

Administrations. 8vo. half bound, 18s. 

The Times.—* We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the 

events of the past thirty years, available equally for the states- 
man, the politician, the public writer, and the general reader.” 


A Second Series of Sermons 
ore at MANCHESTER. By ALEXANDER MAC- 
AREN. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. L This day. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘* The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A Book of Worthies. Gathered 


from the Old Histories, and written anew by the Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 18mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


A French Translation of ‘Alice's 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.’ By LEWIS CAR- 
ROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tensie. Crown ovo fe. 

his day. 


|A Shakespearian Grammar. An 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 

pethan ang Modern ee For the Use of Schools. By 
OTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 

School _ feap. 8yo. 28, 6d. [This day. 


Hints towards Latin Prose Com- 


position. By W. POTTS, M.A., Head Master of the 
Feltes’ College, Bainbarsh Bit Extra feap. 8vo. [Next week. 


WORKS BY C. J. ‘J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 


Master oF THE TEMPLE. 


Lessons of the Cross and Passion. Lec- 
tures sea in Hereford Cathedral, Easter 1869. Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6: [This day. 

Semmens on the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection 
of Expository Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Book and the Life, and other Sermons, 
preached before the University of Cambridge. New Edition. 
van 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selec- 
tion of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. With a 
View of the Chapel. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Twelve Discourses on Subjects connected 
with - Liturgy and Worship of the Church of England. Feap. 
8vo. 

Pen of Life and Godliness. A Selec- 
tion of Sermons mg soak ~~ pul Church of Doncaster. 
Third Edition. ‘cap. 

Words from the pasate A Second Selec- 


tion of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 48 


_ The Church of the First Days. 


Series I. The Church of Jerusalem. Second Edition. 
+» IL. The Church of the Gentiles. Second Edition. 
» III. The Church of the World. Second Edition. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. each. 


Lifes Work and God’s Discipline. Three 


Sermons. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ 


Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
November, 1866. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. New Edition. 


Foes of Faith. Sermons preached before 
hace of Cambridge in November, 1868. Feap. 8yo. 
38. 6d. 


Macmiitian & Co. London. 
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